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PREFACE. 


Tlie object of this report is lo present in a single volume 
-the various regulations in force in the different provinces of 
India and Burma for tlie distribution of grants-in-aid of 
education from public funds. Together with each sot of 
regulations is included some account of its origin and applica- 
tion. For these accounts I am indebted to the Directors of 
Public Instruction in the several provinces whose valuable 
assistance I take this opportunity of acknowledging. I have 
prefixed an introductory chapter dealing shortly with the 
development of the grant-in-system in India, and the prin- 
ciples underlying it. 

It is hoped that this summary of the very varied experience 
■of the different provinces may he found of use when the revi- 
sion of any particular system is undertaken. 

J. A. RICHEY, 

Educational Commissioner 
with the Government of India. 

DEi.ni, 

dst December 1922. 




Grants-in-flid to Schools in 
British India. 

CHAPTER I. 

Introductory. 

Early History. 

/ The grant-in-aid system was first introduced into India 
!>y the Board of Education of the Bombay Presidency. The 
Board, finding themselves in 1852 with a recurring allotment 
of less than two lakhs from which to finance their activities 
and having very liberal and progressive ideas as to their 
responsibility for education in the Presidency, adopted the 
plan of subsidising private schools in order to spread their 
financial assistance over as wide an area as possible. This 
** partially self-supporting system,” as it was called, proved 
so successful that the Governor, Sir Henry Pottinger, on his 
transfer to the Governorship of Madras proposed to ftitroduce 
the system in that Presidency also; hut his proposal did not 
commend itself to the local council of education. 

The despatch of the Court of Directors of September 1854 
was the first authoritative pronouncement in favour of adopt- 
ing the principle of grant-in-aid as the basis of the Indian 
educational system. The Court of Directors were moved to 
recommend this policy, which was indeed strictly in accord 
with the educational ideas of the time, by two practical consi- 
derations, firstly the insufficiency of the funds available for 
education, and secondly, their desire to make use of the 
indigenous schools of the country. 

At the same time they recognised that the grant-in- 
aid system by itself was not a perfect instrument for the 
spread of education in India. They say in their des- 
patch: “In order fully to carry out the views we 

have expressed with regard to the adequate provision 
of schools throughout the country it will probably be 
'necessary for some years to supply the wants of particular 
parts of India by the establishment, temporary support and 
■-’management of places of education of every class in districts 
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where there is little or no prospect of adequate local efforts 
being made for this purpose; but where nevertheless they are 
urgently required,'' 

They regarded this alternative however as a temporary 
expedient and they looked forwnrd “ to the time when any 
general system of education entirely provided by Government 
may be discontinued with the gradual advance of the system^ 
of grants-in-aid.” 

By 1859 the weakness of the grant-in-aid system as an 
instrument for the spread of popular education had already 
been discovered. The Secretary of State in his despatch of 
April 7, 1859, writes : “ On the whole Her Majesty’s Govern- 
.ment can entertain little doubt that the grant-in-aid system 
as hitherto in force is unsuited to the supply of vernacular 
education to the masses of the population; and it appears to 
them, so far as they have been able to form an opinion, that 
the means of elementary education should be provided by the 
direct instrumentality of the officers of Government accord- 
ing to some one of the plans in operation in Bengal and the 
KortMVestern Provinces or by such direction of those 
schemes as may commend itself to the several local Govern- 
ments as best suited for the circumstances of different loca- 
lities." The Secretary of State did not however declare finally 
against the grant-in-aid system as a means of providing 
elementary education ; and the lack of any. authoritative rul- 
ing in favour of either public management or grant-in-aid led 
to the adoption of different policies in different provinces. 

* 

Change of policy from, 1882 to 1913. 

The whole position was reviewed by on Education Com- 
mission in 1882-83. The Commissioners recognised “ that the 
relation of the State to secondary is different from its relation 
to primary education in that the means of primary education 
may be provided without regard to the existence of local 
cooperation, while it is ordinarily expedient to provide the 
means of secondary education only where adequate local co- 
operation is forthcoming.” They pronounced unhesitatingly 
m favour of the grant-in-aid system for secondary education, 
and although they did not absolutely condemn public manage- 
ment they showed very clearly their preference for the 
grant-in-aid system for primary education also. Conse- 
quently, even in those provinces where board scbools were 
established, they were for long looked upon rather as model 
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institutions and as supplementing, where needed, the work 
of aided schools than as the basis o£ the primary school 
system. Tlie recommendations of tlie Commission wore 
accepted by the Government of India and in a resolution 
issued in 1904 they nedared their policy to be “ the progres- 
sive devolution of primary, secondary and collegiate education 
upon private enterprise, and the continuous withdrawal of 
Government from competition therewith.” The first definite 
pronouncement of the Government of India in favour of public 
management as opposed to grant-in-aid was 'made in the 
Resolution of 1913 on Indian Educational Policy. For 
secondary education it is true the Government of India 
adhered to the policy of grant-in-aid, moved thereto not by 
any belief in the inherent superiority of private over State 
management, but by preference for an established system and 
above all by the necessity for concentrating tlie direct 
energies of the State and the hulk of its available 
resources upon the improvement and expansion of elemen- 
tary education. In this sphere they say “ expansion 
should be secured by means of board schools except where 
this is financially impossible, where aided schools under 
recognised management should bo encouraged.” Tlicj' at the 
same time agreed that in some tracts liberal grants might be 
given to religious institutions which undertook to give seonlar 
instruction. 

Some explanation for this change of policy, for it is 
nothing less, is to he found in the development of educational 
theory. 

Although nowhere specifically so stated by the Court 
of Directors nor by the Education Commission of 1882 it is 
dear that the grant-in-aid system was originally based upon 
tlie principle that it is the duty of parents to provide educa- 
tion for their children and their right to determine the kind 
of education which their children should receive, the duty of 
the State being to give aid where needed towards the provision 
of such education and its right, in view of the aid which it 
gives, to exorcise seme supervision over the education 
provided. [In the resolution of the .Government of India 
appointing the Education Commission of 1882 it is expressly 
stated that “ it is no doubt right that persons in good circum- 
stances should pay the full co«t of their cliildern’s education, 
or, at any late, that no part of this should fall upon State 
funds.”] * 
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It is obvious that n system of education based on this 
theory can hr entirety succi“-stul onlv in u community in 
which nil the parents recognise their duty nnd nre capable of 
exercising their right. IVith the growth of the realisation, 
particularly in democratic countries, of the importance of 
crluentinn to the State ns i out 1.1 sled with its benefit to the 
individual, the relations of the State and of parents toward* 
education have been gradually i overfed. Modern systems of 
education me based upon the theory that it is the duty of 
the State to piovide, so fnr ns its means permit, education for 
its iuture citizens ami to see that that education is good; tiie 
duly of the parents being confined to supplementing the work 
of the State mul their right to influencing through represen- 
tative hoilics the character of the cdurntion given. 

Comparison of drrclopmcnt* in England and. India. 

tn England where the stages of progress from the original 
to the present position have been lmuked l>y legal enactments, 
the evolution of the modem system is mine easily traceable 
than in India. In the sphere of primary education we find the 
State first increasing it* grouts to private schools, then estab- 
lishing schools under publie management, then nssimilnting 
its control over the two classes of institutions nnd finally, intro- 
ducing free nnd compulsory education. In the sphere of 
secondary education the operations of the State have been 
restricted for financial reasons to the distribution of aid from 
puhlit funds In n limited number of institutions nnd to tbe 
establishment of scholarships ; though legal provision has 
recently been made for a further step in advance, namely, tlic 
establishment of continuation schools nnd the enforcement of 
attendance thereat. 

In India progress along the same lines has been retarded 
by reason of the immensity of the problem and the inade- 
quacy of the resources available for its solution. While there 
has not been, nor is there likely to be. any departure from the 
system of grant-in-aid in the sphere of secondary (the few 
existing Government schools are intended to serve as model 
institutions), this system has been, slowly at first, more 
rapidly in recent yeans, superseded in the sphere’ of elemen- 
tary education by a system of publicly managed primary 
schools ns was foreshadowed in the Secretary of State's des- 
nateh of 1859. 

The Commission of 1S82 seem, to have recognised, though 
reluctantly, the inevitability of ibis change when they wrote; 
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*• while every branch of education can justly claim tlie foster- 
ing 1 care of the State, it is desirable, in the present circumstan- 
ces of the country, to declare the elementary education of the 
masses, its provision, extension, and improvement, to he that 
part of the educational system to ivhicli the strenuous efforts of 
the State should now bo directed in a still larger measure than 
heretofore,” and in their elaborate recommendations regard- 
ing the rights and duties of local boards in respect of primary 
education. It was nor till 1913 that the policy of expansion 
primarily by means of board schools supplemented where 
necessary by aided schools was definitely accepted. There 
are still provinces in w hich the primary school system is based 
upon grants-in-aid. Orly within the last few years has legal 
sanction been given foi the. introduction of compulsory educa- 
tion by local option. 


Grant-in-aid in primary and secondary education contrasted. 

The gradual supersession in Indin of the grant-in-aid 
system for financing primary education and its retention in 
the sphere of secondary education can be justified on practical 
no 'less than on theoretical grounds. Advocates of this 
system advance as a practical argument in it3 support that 
it encourages local effoTt and is therefore economical. Now 
the local effort which leads to the opening of a primary 
school is in the vast majority of cases different in character 
from the local effort shown by the founders of ft secondary 
school. Leaving out of account those schools which are start- 
ed primarily from religious’ motives such as, mission schools, 
makt alls and the monastic school- in Burma , we find that 
primary schools* in India are usually started by individuals 
who hope to earn a livelihood by teaching. They are not 
founded with a view' to meeting any educational need (except 
in so far as the prospective teacher naturally chooses a locality 
where he is likely to secure pupils) hut from motives of 
personal gain. ' On the other hand the opening of a secondary 
school is ordinarily due to the concerted action of a group of 
public spirited persons in response to a local educational 
demand. The managers cannot hope to make any material 
profit from the undertaking; indeed they must he prepared, 
particularly in the initial stages, to incur considerable expense 
from their private moans. Local effort in short in the sphere 
of primary education, usually connotes the effort of an* indivi- 
dual in the hope of gnin; in the sphere of secondary edtiett- 
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tion it connotes common notion in the public interest.*- 
Even when local fitippoil in the shape of subscriptions lias been 
forthcoming towards the opening o£ n primary school, this is 
almost invariably withdrawn or reduced when a grant' is made 
to the school trom public funds, >n that it lias been found in 
piacticc impossible to insist on such contributions ns n condi- 
tion of grant. On the ether hand, it is usunl to mnl:e the grant 
to a secondniy sehool conditional on somo contribution being 
made from private sources and local cooperation to the extent 
at least of maintaining suitable premises can be guaranteed 
by this means. 

Hut it ,s ns n uie.iiis for difhtsitig and improving primary 
education that the gi ant-in-aid system has proved least 
successful. In early days when educational expansion 
was carried out by the attraction of existing indigenous institu- 
tions into the pubbe school system no bettor instrument 
for the purpose than grant-in-aid could be devised. But 
tlint time is past. As a stimulus to the establishment of now 
primary schools where they are most needed grnnts-in nid aro 
ineffective. It has been noted that no intending teacher is 
likely to open n primary ’school where tlio attendance of 
pupils is uncertain. Consequently we find private or aided 
'chool» multiplying and competing with each other in the mote 
educationally advanced areas, while those which arc in most 
. need of education nie left untouched. This objection docs 
not apply to a secondary grant-in-aid system. The need 
for higher education docs not arise except in centres where 
elementary education has obtained a firm foothold. Ex- 
perience has shown that where this need arises local initiative 
will ho forthcoming to 6tort a secondary school. 

Again tho efficiency of a primniy school depends upon the 
ability of tho teacher. Where the teacher is himself the 
manager of the school, as is the ea-e in nearly all aided 
primary schools, lie is irremovable. The grant to his school 
may be so varied as to stimulate him to greater effort; hut r 
no manipulation of grants can convert into a good teacher 
one who is naturally incompetent. Tho complete with- 
drawal of tho grant may, and probably will, result in 
a bad school being closed; but there is no guarantee that 
. the next person to open a school in the locality will be 
any more competent thnn his predecessor. Contrast this 
position with that of the aided secondary school. Hero 

‘For a similar contrast compare tho motives which havo led to the 
establishment and maintenance of public and preparatory schools in 
England. 
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tlie teachers ore employees of the management. It is 
possible, indeed it is usual, so to adjust the grant to a secondary 
school that the managers are encouraged to employ qualified 
teachers and to offer them satisfactory pay. In fact grant-in« 
aid can be used as a powerful lever to promote efficiency in 
secondary schools. 

General characteristics of all good grant-in-aid systems. 

I have now very briefly indicated the important part 
played by grnnts-in-aid in the development of Indian educa- 
tion and have also attempted to illustrate some of the 
advantages and some of the disadvantages attendant on the 
general acceptance of this policy. The success of any parti- 
cular system of grant-iu-aid depend? however very largely upon 
the method by which the grants to institutions are assessed. 
The provincial regulations which will be found in the succeed- 
ing chapters show that in this matter the greatest variety is 
possible. In order to assist the reader to appreciate the 
reasons for these variations I propose to enumerate some of the 
many factors which must be taken into consideration when 
grant-in-aid regulations are framed, describing incidentally 
a few of the best known systems. 

Every good system of grant-iu-aid must in the first place 
. be sufficiently elastic to allow for variations in the amount of 
I grant to suit local conditions and the size and character of 
, the institutions aided. It should on the other hand be suffi- 
’ ciently rigid to preclude any suspicion that one sebool is more 
favourably treated than another and to ensure to the managers 
of a well conducted school a more or less stable income. 

All Governments lay down preliminary conditions for the 
award of a grant to any school. To qualify for aid from public 
funds a school must fulfil a local educational meed and its 
financial position must be such that it cannot bo maintained 
efficiently without the help of a grant: it must be open to 

( inspection by Government and must conform to the general 
rules laid down by Government for aided schools. The fore- 
« going conditions, although not always explicitly incorporated 
in the grant-in-aid rules, are required to he fulfilled by all 
schools accepting aid from public funds, nor can any exception 
be taken to them. 

Analysis of various factors vsed for assessing grants. 

The other conditions required of aided schools depend on 
the systems employed for calculating grants. These systems 
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vary according ns (hey adopt one or more of a variety of 
factors iis (lie lm«is for the a ‘. mi- ■.men t of (ho grant and further 
according to the emphasis which they assign to the different 
i factors used in tho n^-esmnont. The following are the prin- 
i cipnl factors which may he used in such calculations with some 
1 account of their relative importance. 

The grade of education provided . — Ko system excludes 
this factor. The* Kites of giant-in-aid, however, assessed, differ 
for secondary schools and for primary schools. In most 
systems the differentiation is carried further, different rates 
of grant being assigned (o the different departments of a 
school, or oven to the different sub-divisions of a deportment. 
The tendency in recent years has been to adopt as 3nTge a 
unit ns possible, usually the school department, high, middle 
or primary. Tho grade of education cannot, howoyer, he used 
as tho primary basis for assessment. 

The size of the school . — Obviously some account of this 
factor must he taken whatever methods ore used for calculat- 
ing grants. It has been and is still in many systems adopted 
as the main basis of assessment. In its simplest ionn a 
certain sum is allotted for each pupil in regular attendance 
at a .-cliool during the school year niul the management 
receives at the close of the year a grunt equal to the aggregate 
of these allowances. TIip chief merit of this system is its 
simplicity and its apparent fairness. The cost of a school 
must vary iu proportion to its numbers and each unit of grant 
is assumed to represent so much education given to an indivi- 
dual child. 

In actual practice this “ capitation system ** cannot be 
udoplcd without modification. The cost of educating a child 
in a secondary school is clearly greater than thnt of giving 
liiiu an elementary education, so thnt tho first factor (grade 
of education) is invariably brought iu to modify the rate of 
capitation grant. This detracts from the simplicity of tho 
system. 

Again tho cost of running a school does not nctunlly vary 
in exact proportion to the number of children in attendance. ** 
J?or example, if owing to sickness in any year the number o! 
children in a clhss falls from 36 to 30 the pay of tho teacher 
cannot ho proportionately reduced. The annual fluctuations 
in tho grant do not therefore correspond to the slight annual 
variations in the cost of running the school. 

In 6o far as this system encourages school managers to 
induce children to come to school it is good. But in that it 
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encourages tliem to have as large classes as possibly without 
regard to the capacity of the teachers and to make unjusti- 
fiable promotions in order that the children may earn the 
higher rates of grant payable in higher departments it is 
hn jinful. 

The system, though still applied to many primary schools 
in India, is not suitable for application to rural primary 
schools. The temptation which it gives to the poorly paid 
teacher of a rural school (and the pay of such teachers is 
proverbially poor) to collect small children to sit in school 
merely for purposes of grant is often too great to he resisted. 
There is little doubt that in many schools off the beaten 
track which are rareLy visited by inspecting officers the atten- 
dance registers are far from reliable. 

When this factor is adopted as the sole or the principal 
basis of assessment the quality of the education provided is 
entirely subordinated to considerations of quantity. A. grant 
calculated on tbis basis provides no incentive to the manage- 
ment of a school to strengthen the staff cither numbers or 
qualifications, still less to increase their pay. This factor 
therefore, thongh it must to some extent enter into all calcula- 
tions of grant-in-aid, i«. only in rare cases even when modified 
by “ grade of education ” adopted as the sole basis for 
assessment. 

The salaries of the teachers The “ salary grant system ” 

which depends on this factor alone for the assessment of grants 
had at one time a large vogue in India and its merits nnd 
demerits are very fully discussed by,tli* Education Commis- 
sion of 18S2 in their report. Under ihis system the grant paid 
to a school is equivalent to a fi- ^d proportion of flic aggregate 
of the salaries paid to the staf" subject to ccrtnin conditions ns 
to the minimum and minim im salaries to be paid to teachers 
possessing particular qugli' cations. The advantages claimed 
on hchnlf of this system ire that it encourages managers to 
employ a qualified staff and to pay them well. It therefore 
conduces to efficiency : the grant is easily assessed and is not 
liable to any considerable annual fluctuations. 

On the other hand this system has certain obvious defects. 
It assumes as the s<ale basis of assessment what is after all only 
one of the factors determining the efficiency of a school. Its 
vei'y simplicity, as in the rase of the capitation system, is to 
some extent, a defect. The grant is fixed automatically. 
There is r6 latitude for variation and consequently no incen- 
tive to t^ae school authorities to improve either the attendance 


/ 
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or tin' tnntntinl condition of tin* •■•Iwol os tl.i quality n? th* 
initruelion piven ln-yond the lure minimum tun- in to 
qualify fill |'i.mt-isi-::i*., Mot.-mr t' * ' it'i if.*- " pt«- 
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tion of tlie general efficiency of the school : Provided that 
the variations in the grant are so restricted that the manage- 
ment of a well established institution may count on a stable 
minimum income from this source, there is much to be said 
for this plan. 

The “ fixed grant ” system, which is in force in parts of 
India, is an attempt to assess grants not on any one particular 
factor but after a comprehensive view of all the circumstances 
and needs of each institution. It was strongly x-ecommended by 
the Co mm ission of 1882 for employment in the case of secon- 
dary schools. This system possesses many advantages. The 
grant assigned to each school should he sufficient and not more 
than sufficient for its actual needs. Due allowance is made 
for local conditions. Encouragement can be given in the 
shape of larger grants to schools in poor and backward areas. 
In short the maximum of elasticity is obtained under the 
fixed grant system. One special feature of it which might 
usefully be borrowed by other systems is the extended period, 
usually 3 years, for which the grant is fixed. The manage- 
ment of a school is thereby enabled to count on a steady 
income for a longer period than is ordinarily possible under 
other systems, a matter of no small importance when a staff 
is being recruited and their salaries determined. 

The Government of India in their resolution on Indian 
Educational Policy (1913) clearly advocated this system. 

The fixed grant system has, on the other hand, one notable 
disadvantage in that it relies upon a purely arbitrary method 
of assessment. There can be no guarantee to Government, 
more especially when grants are assessed by different inspecting 
officers, that the sums . allotted for grant-in-aid from public 
funds are distributed impartially and to the best advantage. 
Still more is this assurance of impartiality required by the 
managers of aided schools. Unless the inspecting officer lays 
down for himself, in default of Government orders, some 
general rules for the calculation of grants, any notable varia- 
tions in the amounts assigned to different schools of the same 
type cannot hut give rise to complaints of unfair treatment. 
In short the fixed grant system requires that supplementary 
instructions be issued to inspectors to guide them in the 
assessment of grants; and this detracts from its simplicity. 

The foregoing objections to this system do not hold good 
when it is applied to any small class of schools, the grants 
to which are assigned by a single officer. Consequently the 

» 
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fixed grant system i*> in vogue in mwt province-* for a'«essEng 
grant<> to European schools. In this restricted ‘•phr-re it 
apparently works well. 

The income of a school from private tourers . — One of flic 
underlying principles of nil grnnts-in-nid is the rnrournpe- 
rnent of locnl effort anil it is therefore not unnnturol to make 
the amount of n grant proportionate to the amount of local 
effort forthcoming, nor it is easy to compute this amount 
except in terms of ra«li. Fees nre ‘■oinetifiics included in cal* 
eulating tlio income of a school from private »ourro< anil not 
infrequently they constitute the only reliable or permanent 
ingredient in this class of income. 

Under tho " proportionate system ” in its simplest form the 
grant hears a fixed ratio, t.g., 50 per cent, or fIG per cent., 
to the inrotna of tho management from other sources. If the 
object of a grant sverc to elicit local response and if this 
response always took the form of recurring subscriptions, then 
no belter system could be devised to attain tbo desired object. 
But ns n mntter of fnct the cncourngement of loral effort is 
only a secondary object of the award of n grant, its primary 
object being to assist the management to maintain an efficient 
institution. Consequently the factor of private income, 
though it in still used in some parts of India ns n basis of 
fi-i-Muont, requires modification befote it r.m onciate mui'c'S- 
fully. 

Grants given on this basis will be much greater in the ca«o 
of rich schools than in the c»'o of schools in poor and back- 
ward areas. The system thus tends to ncccntuntc inequalities 
and, since the annunl allotments for grants nre limited, to 
favour tho rich at the expense of the poor. Moreover it is not 
the case that local effort can be gauged by the nmount of 
nnnunl subscriptions. Much local effort may have gone into 
the collection of funds fur flic building nnd equipment of n 
school, while the time and devotion required of the managers 
of n well run school, thouirli not convertible into terms of 
money, are not negligible items. 

One abuse arising from the operation of this system cannot 
osenpc mention. It has been found that when local recurring 
subscriptions arc insisted on ns a condition of grant the«o 
subscriptions sometimes represent enforced contributions from 
the staff in tho shape of unauthorised deductions from their 
notnuinl salaries. 
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The danger of relying on this non-cducational factor to 
ihe exclusion of such, important factors as the size of the school, 
the quality of the instruction and the salaries of the staff 
is evident. 

A modification of the “ proportionate system ” is that 
■which makes the grant hear some fixed relation to the “ ap- 
proved expenditure ” of the institution. At first sight this 
might appear to be closely related to the “ fixed grant system " 
in that before deciding what should be classed as the approved 
expenditure of an institution it is necessary to examine all 
its circumstances and needs. Actually there is little in 
common between the two systems, for the fact that under the 
" approved expenditure system ” some fixed proportion of the 
cost of maintenance must be home by the management makes 
the amount of the grant depend on the income of the school 
from other sources. The introduction of the factor of 
“ approved expenditure ** may serve to limit the amount of 
grant in the caso of rich schools (though in actual practice 
the difficulty of determining what expenditure may or may 
not he classed as “ approved ” weakens this check), but it 
-cannot operate in the ease of poor schools to increase the 
, -grant beyond the proportion fixed. Supposing for example 
that the rate of grant is fixed by the regulations at two-thirds 
of the approved expenditure. If the management of a school 
can only provide Its. 1,000 a year towards its maintenance, 
their grant is limited to Bs. 2,000, though nn income of 
Us. 4,000 a year may ho required to maintain the school in 
a state of efficiency. If on the other hand the management 
axe able to provide Rs. 2,000 per annum from their own funds, 
-they qualify for a grant of Rs. 4,000, and they will almost 
certainly receive more than the balance of Rs. 2,000 which 
would suffico for the efficient conduct of the school. 

The material conditions of a school . — This factor, i.c., the 
suitability of the school building and the adequacy of the 
equipment is sometimes taken into account when grants are 
assessed. Ordinarily if used at all it is used as a negative 
factor limiting the grant. For example, deductions arc some- 
times made from a grant assessed on other fnciors if the school 
buildings are unsuitable or overcrowded. 

In the foregoing summary some description has been given 
of most, if not all, of the factors which can bo used for the 
assessment of recurring grants to aided schools and some 
account has been given of the simpler systems of grant-in-aid 
based on tbe use of one or more factors. From this description 
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it may be deduced that a (food arabon of grant-in-aid will 
ciiiplny more ilicm a single fnclor for the ns-e-Miient of grout 
mid (but (lie excellence of (lie *y-teiji will largely depend on 
the coj reel lien of (lie value which is Assigned (n each factor. 


Capital Grant t. 

No such variety or complexity is found in the systems 
under which grants ore given for buildings and equipment. 
Uimally these are assessed on expendituie, the amount of giant 
being proportionate to the sum provided by tlic school matinge- 
ment from oilier source*. The peicentnpe may vary from one- 
half to one-third of the necessary expenditure, the former 
percentage being more usual in the ca«e of equipment grants. 

Certain conditions are ordinarily attached to a building 
grant sueli ns that the management of the school shnll refund 
to Government nn amount equal to the grant in the event of 
the school being closed or the Imildinir diverted to oilier lets. 
In some provinces a useful provision i* made for the employ, 
ment of the Land Acquisition Act to enable schools under 
private management to purchase land or buildings which the 
owners are unwilling to sell on reasonable term*. The whole 
or part of the purchase money is made over by the school 
malingers to Government which acquire* and retaius tlic pro- 
perty, leasing it to the nmnngera for a nominal rental, the 
lease being subject to tlic usual condition* attached to 
building grants. 

Grant! to Local Dailies for rducalion. 

Apail from direct grouts to schools provincial Govern- 
ments nlso make grants to local bodies, district boards and 
municipalities for the support of schools which ore maintained 
or aided by them. The systems on which these grants may he 
distributed do not differ essentially from the systems employed 
for assessing grant* to individual schools. The simplest 
system, for example, that based on capitation, wn« long in 
force in England. The grant given to n local authority wa« 
equal iu amount to the sum of capitation grants given for 
eveiy pupil i n regular attendance at the schools controlled by 
that authority. But n system based entirely upon capitation 
must work inequitably in the ca«c of backward areas and the 
capitation grant in England was supplemented by special 
grants for necessitous nnd backward areas. This system ha' 
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not been adopted in India owing no doubt to the difficulty of 
checking the average attendance of pupils at small primary 
schools. 

A “salary grant” system Las been tried without much 
success in some provinces. Under this the contribution 
to a board is equivalent to a certain percentage of the aggre- 
gate salaries of the teachers employed in the schools controlled 
by the board. One disadvantage of this system is that the 
amount of the grants due from Government can only he known 
when the Boards submit their returns of expenditure on 
salaries for the preceding year. Government therefore incurs 
an unknown liability and accurate budgeting is impossible. 

Tlic “ proportionate system ” is more commonly in use, 
the grant from provincial revenues bearing a fixed ratio to the 
amount provided by the local authority from its own resources. 
The objects on which the money is to be expended are usually 
scrutinised by Government before the grant is given, so that 
this method of distribution approximates more closely to that 
• which I have described above under the title of “ approved 
expenditure system.” The defects thero noted have even more 
serious consequences whon this method is adopted for the dis- 
tribution of educational grants to local authorities. If the 
encouragement of local effort may without serious detriment 
to education be given undue weight when assessing grants to 
secondary schools, it should ccrtoinly be subordinated to tho 
equalisation of educational opportunity in a good system of 
elementary education. Tho effect of an unmodified “ propor- 
tionate ” or “ approved expenditure ” system is to perpetuate 
illiteracy in poor and backward areas which arc debarred by 
means and inclination from making satisfactory provision for 
education. It is true that under the Acts establishing local 
authorities some provision was made in most provinces, usually 
by regulations, for a minimum expenditure from local funds 
on education. This minimum varied very considerably from 
3"2 of their net revenue (excluding Government grants and 
certain special items) in tho case of Bengal municipalities 
to 25 per cent, in tho case of district hoards in the North- 
West Frontier Province. Other means of fixing this mini- 
mum expenditure were employed in other provinces. But 
those provisions have never been very strictly enforced nnd 
since tho report of tho Decentralisation Commission which' 
advocated a relaxation of Government control over local finance 
they have very largely remained in abeyance. In any case 
■these regulations did not ensure that the provision made by 
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a local body for education should bear any relation to tbe 
number of children in its area requiring schooling. 

Under the " proportionate system ” any expenditure above 
the recognised minimum is dependent not only on the interest 
of the local authority in education, but also on its resources. 
The offer of an enhanced Government grant cannot enable a 
board to spend more from its own funds on education if its 
income is stationary and is already allotted to the various 
services which it is its duty to maintain. 

This difficulty was realised "when Primary Education Acts 
were recently introduced in various provincial legislatures 
authorising the introduction of compulsory education by local 
option. The proportionate system has generally been adopted 
for the distribution of the grants made under these Acts; but, 
in order to enable local authorities to lake advantage of the 
grants offered, provision has been made in some of tbe Act® 
enabling tbcm ■where tbeir resources ore limited, to raise addi- 
tional taxation in order to meet that portion of the new ex- 
penditure which must be provided from local funds. In 
provinces where no snob provision is made in tbe Primary 
Education Acts local bodies are empowered by separate legis- 
lation to impose special or additional taxation for educational 
purposes. It is not difficult to justify tbe adoption of the 
“ proportionate system ” in this case since the theory under- 
lying local option is that the cause in which* it is exercised 
must bo one on which the local community feel so strongly 
. that they are prepared to make special sacrifices for it. Bv 
empowering local authorities to raise additional taxation for 
the purpose of introducing compulsory education the funda- 
mental objection to the proportionate system, namely, that its 
effect is limited by the stationary nature of local revenues,, 
is removed. 


Relative responsibility of Government and local bodies for 
providing elementary education. 

It may be and has been suggested that the same expedient 
should be adopted for the extension and improvement of ele- 
mentary education on a voluntary basis. 

This opens n wide question, i.e. , the relative responsibility 
of Government and local bodies for the provision of primary, 
education, or as it is more usually put; — Is elementary educa- 
tion, to be looked upon as a national or a local service? The 
decision of this question depends in part on the system of 
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public finance. I have staled earlier in ibis chapter that tbe 
equalisation of the facilities for primary education is of more 
importance than the encouragement of local effort, especially 
where local initiative is likely to be weak. In earlier days 
Government and in later times local bodies have been encou- 
raged to start primary schools under their oujn management 
without waiting for local initiative. This has tended in recent 
years to equalise educational opportunity within the area 
controlled by each local body. But the financial position of 
local bodies is in itself very unequal. Even if power were 
given to them to raise additional revenue for education, the 
poorer and more sparsely populated areas, granted that they 
were willing to tax themselves for this purpose, could not hope 
to compete in the matter of quality at any rate with the richer 
and more populous districts. The recognition of the national 
importance of elementary education therefore justifies Govern- 
ment in giving larger grants from provincial revenue§ to 
backward areas with a view to establishing a uniform minimum 
standard of education over the whole province. This tendency, 
i.c., for the central government to contribute to local funds 
for education grows rapidly with the extension of democratic 
forms of government. How far it is legitimate to go depends 
on tlio relative financial positions of the central government 
and local bodies. It would add disproportionately to the length 
of this volume to discuss this question at length. It is 
interesting to note that different solutions have been adopted 
in different countries. In Trance, for example, the direct 
charges for primary education are met by tbe State, except 
in the case of the larger municipalities ; only indirect charges, 
such as the maintenance of school buildings, being left to 
local funds. On the other hand, in Prussia and other 
German States before the war over 70 per cent, of the cost of 
elementary education was met from local funds but this was 
rendered possible by the fact that the Central Government 
had surrendered certain of its taxes, e.g., the land tax and 
the building tax to local bodies in order to enable them to 
meet their educational charges. 

The English system. 

Lord Gosohen attempted to introduce a similar system in 
England without success. The system at present in force in 
that country throwB the responsibility for financing elementary 
education primarily on local bodies, though Government 
undertakes to meet a certain proportion of the approved ex- 
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peudittirc of cncli local hotly. Various factors nre UFcd for 
the calculation of the grants and special grants nre given 
to lmcinvnrd areas. But broadly speaking the English system 
does not differ materially frotn that described in these pages ns 
the " proportionate system." As any student of recent edu- 
cational developments in England will know the system lias 
recently undergone severe criticism. The following extracts 
from the first interim report of the Geddes Committee on 
nationni-oxpendituro deal with this question: 

" 'Where in 1910-14 fixed or per capita grants were in 
force, they have now been largely replaced by percentage 
grants, while new grants introduced since that date have 
nlmost invariably been on the latter basis. The percentages 
vniy from till per cent, to 7'» per cent., the nio-t frequent 
figure being 60 per rent. 

The advantage claimed for the percentage grant system 
is that it provides a stimulus to authorities to improve tlio 
efficiency of their services; in fact, it is n money spending 
device. 

The vice of the peioentnge grant system is that the local 
authority, which alone can really practice economy in the'o 
services, loses much of its incentive to reduce expenditure, 
especially when the larger proportion is paid by the tax-payer 
through the Exchequer. The deciding voice n= to whnt 
money shall ho spent is not that of tlic Government or tho 
House of Commons, hut that of tho local authorities. The 
Departments are thus in gient difficulties in framing estimates, 
for these nre based on anticipations not of whnt the Depart- 
ment itself will do but of what hundreds of local authorities 
may do. The weakness of divided responsibility is manifest 
thiougliout. 


• • • * 

iWb consider that percentage grant should lie abandoned in tho 
interests of economy and be replaced by fixed grants or by 
grants based on some definite unit." 


■Recent changes of system in India. 

In India till recent years tbe same principle which the 
Grades Committee seek to emphasise was universally accepted, 
namely that the responsibility for providing elementary edu- 
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cation should rest -with local authorities and that the financial 
liability of Government should he confined to supplementing 
the resources of those bodies •with a view to equalising edu- 
cational opportunity and to improving the general standard 
of elementary instruction. 

Although this policy has never been openly abandoned, it 
has in practice been superseded in several provinces. In the 
Bombay Presidency, in the United Provinces, in the Punjab 
and tbe North-West Frontier Province, for example, local 
bodies are now only required to find a certain fixed amount 
for education, usually expressed as a percentage of tbeir 
revenues, while Government makes itself liable so far as its 
resources permit for all additional educational charges. This 
is in fact the very reverse of the policy previously adopted. 
Instead of the Government grant being limited by its relation- 
ship to the sums which may bo provided from local funds, 
tbe financial liability of local bodies is limited and tbe grant 
from Government is determined not by the amount contributed 
from local sources but by tbe educational needs of each area. 
In fact for a system of " proportionate ” or “ approved expen- 
diture ” grants a “ fixed grant ” system has been substituted. 
The amount of the grant is determined after a preliminary 
survey of tbe conditions and needs of each district and is 
usually based on a definite programme of expansion devised 
to cover a certain number of years. Except that the grants 
in the case of elementary education are so determined as to 
inorease annually by fixed amounts tho system docs not differ 
in character from the “ fixed grant system ” applied to 
schools. 

In tho Punjab the resources of each hoard are taken into 
consideration in the preliminary survey of local conditions and 
in the case of district boards whoso revenues are increasing 
the provincial grants are liable to revision after a short term 
of years and aro made conditional on an increasing amount 
commensurate with the increasing revenues of each hoard 
being provided from local fund's; the liability of each hoard 
for education being assumed in every case to be 25 per cent, 
of its net revenues. 

This system differs from those in force in other provinces, 
such as the United Provinces, only in that the actual resources 
and potential expenditure of each district hoard are iakea into 
account, as well as its educational needs before the grant 
is fixed. \ 
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System recommended by the Central Advisory Hoard of 
Education. 

The whole question of contribution* for education from 
provincial to local funds is ns mny he seen from the foregoing 
very brief account one of very great complexity. It was dis- 
cussed at' ilio meeting of the Central Advisory Board of 
Education held in Mny 1022 which made the following recom- 
mendations for the f oris idem* ion of local Governments: — 

(1) That Government should by legislation, if nocrs'ary, 

take measures to ensure a minimum expenditure 
on elementary education in cneli local nrea; that 
this minimum nnd the portion thereof to he met 
respectively from provincial nnd local funds should 
he determined l»v Government nfter careful con- 
sideration of the financial nnd educational needs 
nnd circumstances of each area nnrl the claims of 
local services other tlinn education. 

•V.H. — It was rccogiii-cJ t'ist itj run'i nrcit«, pwticubtrJ}- in Madras., 
a substantial portion of l!u« minimum otjw inliture no! mrt lis Gmrni. 
menl would nctualli bo met from piirato funds, Lut la'-tl bed jc* should 
bo bold rospon-iblo by Government (or scr.nj; tiiat t!ie portion not met 
by Got omiMeut was nctunlly forthcoming from whatever Fource. 

(2) That additional expenditure on olrmentniy education 

above this minimum by local bodies should be 
encouraged by proportionate grants from Govern- 
ment nnd for the purpose of calculating this pro- 
portion the districts should lie graded according to 
their needs nnd means. 

(3) That local bodies should he encouraged to develop the 

higher stages of elementary education and to retain 
pupils throughout the full course hv higher rates 
of grants in rrspect of expenditure on these higher 
stages. 

The foregoing recommendations which can be supported 
on.thoorctioal nnd prnciicnl grounds drserve careful considera- 
tion as a solution of a difficult problem offered by an authorila- 
tiv.o body of experienced educationists. 

In this introductory chapter I base attempted to avoid 
anything which might be construed into a criticism of tbe 
grnnt-in-nid systems actually in forco in any province at 
present. A description of these systems will be found in tbe 
following chapters. They are constantly undergoing revision 
and it is hoped that the general remarks in this chapter may 
_ assist those engaged from time to time on the task of revision . 
to avoid some of the errors which have vitiated past systems. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Grant-in-aid System, Madras. 

A. Institutions under Private Management. 

1. Recurring Grants. 

(a) Secondary . — Secondary Education including Second 
Grade Colleges. 

Prior to 1S9D grants wore given on the “ result grants " 
and " Salary grant ” systems. In 1890 the “ fixed grant ” 
system was introduced and continued till 1900. Under this 
system the grant was fixed for n number of years, three to 
four, the amount being determined by a general survey of the 
circumstances and needs of the schools aided. 

Since 190G grants have been considered ns supplementing 
the income for general purposes guaranteed from endowments, 
subscriptions, donations and other private sources. This ex- 
cludes any income that may ho hypothecated to special objects 
for which grants are available under other provisions of the 
Granl-in-Aid Code and any income that may be appropriated 
by fee concessions. Expenditure however incurred by schools 
and scholarships up to 10 per cent, of their fee income subject 
to approved conditions of award is admitted. A school i« 
aided ordinarily to the extent of an amount equal to the 
guaranteed income so modified. As very few schools possess 
endowments the system practically resolves itself into aiding 
a school to the extent of half the admitted net cost. Further, 
managements are compensated for the loss of fee income from 
pupils of the backward classes for whom the fee is half that 
for ordinary pupils. 

Theoretically the grant is fixed for three years lint in 
practice it is found more equitable to assess it afresh each 
year on statements of the actuals of the previous year which 
in the case of higlv schools and colleges have been audited by 
an approved auditor and submitted by the managements. 

The assessed grants may he reduced for deterioration in 
efficiency and failuro to remedy defects in organization, disci- 
pline, instruction and accommodation pointed out in writing 
at n previous inspection; insufficiency of funds; deficiency of 
working days, and may be reduced suspended or withheld for 
falsification of registers, misrepresentation, violation of any 
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With regard to (2) until 1913 capitation grants -were paid 
at tlic rates of eight annas for each unit of the average attend- 
ance of the j-ear. In 1913 the rates ■were raised to one rupee 
for each girl and for each pupil belonging to the declared 
backward classes. In 1919 capitation grants were withdrawn 
and grants were calculated solely on the number and the- 
qualifications of the teachers employed. 

TJp to 31st March 1921 grants were assessed by the officers 
of the department on figures obtained at an annual inspection 
and wero assigned at a conference of district inspecting offi- 
cers presided over by the inspector who was the final arbiter. 
This conference was empowered to reduce the assessed grants 
by 25 per cent, because of defects or to increase it by 50 per 
cent, for merit. Sanction for increases and decreases in ex- 
cess of these which wero mora particularly intended for Higher 
Elementary Schools and girls schools were reserved to the 
Director on the Conference’s recommendation. Grant bills 
were issued by the department and except for small contribu- 
tions made by some municipalities the funds were entirely 
provincial. 

On 1st April 1921 the Madras Elementary Education Act 
came into operation and under its provisions the functions of 
' the departmental officers in this regard wero transferred to 
the District Educational Councils bodies consisting of cx-ojjicio 
nominated and elected members. Grants are disbursed by the 
District Educational Council on the authority of the President 
frbm provincial funds placed at its disposal for this purpose. 

To render a school eligible to receive grants it must bo 
recognised by the District Educational Council and for teach- 
ing grant must previously have been admitted to the aided 
list by the District Educational Council. 

(d) Professional. Professional and other institutions . — 
The amount of recurring grant paid to training, technical, 
industrial and art schools, home education classes, schools for 
defective children, Sanskrit nnd superior indigenous schools 
and any other kind of special school is fixed year by year l>y 
tbe Director after a consideration of all the circumstances of 
each particular case. 

Grants may also be given to managers of recognised train- 
ing institutions to pay the stipends to students under training 
at tlic .same rates ns are paid to students in Government 
Training Schools. 
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a, security for the grants given. The period of tho Govern- 
ment lien on the property was originally twenty years but 
was in 1915 extended to forty years. In 1912 the rule was- 
xnodified to allow of exemption from the execution of a deed 
and in cases where the managing bodies arc considered reliable 
deeds are not now generally insisted on. In 1920 Govern- 
ment decided that to render an institution managed by a 
society or association eligible for grants for the purchase of 
land and for the application of the Land Acquisition Act tho 
society or association must be registered under some act of 
the Governor-General in Council. 

Under the Grant-in-Aid Code Government retain a limited 
claim on all articles of equipment for which a grant has been 
given. If an institution closes within five years from the 
date on which the grant was drawn Government are at liberty 
to purchase the articles towards tho supply of which a grant 
was given at a valuation to be made by an officer deputed by 
the Government for the purpose. 

(6) "Elementary {schools . — Grants up to half the cost are 
given to elementary schools for similar purposes and also for 
providing, with the help of the villagers village schools and 
living quarters for teachers which remain the property of the 
village. Before the Madras Elementary Education Act came 
into operation these grants were subject to sanction similar to 
that under II (a). Now grants for the same purposes and in 
tho same proportions are sanctioned by tho District Educa- 
tional Council from provincial funds placed at its disposal. 
The District Educational Councils’ powers of sanction <*ro 
limited to Its. 2,500 for building grants. 


B. Subsidies to Local bodies. 

Prior to 1906 schools under Local Boards wore treated 
under the Grant-in-Aid Code in the same manner as other 
schools. 

Prom 1906 educational grants have been given to Local 
bodies entirely in the form of subsidies. 

These subsidies wore given either for specific purposes, 
c.g., tho opening of a particular school or a number of schools 
for particular communities or purposes, erection of a parti- 
cular building or buildings, increasing the pay of teachers 
when Government were satisfied of the need and that tho 
resources of the local body were unequal to the expenditure. 
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or generally for assisting the local body to provide education. 
The first charge on a local body’s resources were the needs of 
Elementary Education, Government laying down the prin- 
ciple that secondary education should be either Bolf-supportiug 
or he subsidised only by Provincial funds. 

Owing to tho rapid incrcaso of demand for education of nil 
binds and the almost stationary’ resources of local bodies Gov- 
ernment have within recent years shouldered a very large 
proportion of tho cost of the education controlled by local 
bodies. The financial assistance still tabes the form of subsi- 
dies. There is however at present no general subsidising prin- 
ciple. Each subsidy is separately sanctioned and hypothe- 
cated to a specific purpose and distributed in the manner laid 
down. For exrmpio in Secondary education subsidies are 
given for tho maintenance of collpgo and secondary schools, 
for the opening of now middle schools in specified places, for 
raising particular middle schools to high schools, for parti- 
cular appointments in particular schools, for increasing the 
pay of masters in particular schools, for tho equipment of 
schools, for providing hostels for particular schools and for 
tho creation of particular posts in particular schools. Tho 
subsidy may bo recurring or non-recurring. In the former 
case subsidies are given year by year according to tho sanc- 
tioning order. In nil others specific sanction is obtained for 
each case. 

Tlic Director's powers of sanction arc practically nil. Gov- 
ernment retaining all powers for even the smallest item. 

In subventing local bodies a diilercnco is made between 
schemes of expansion or improvement initiated by Govern- 
ment and proposals originating with tho local body. In the 
former case Government generally undertake to meet the cost, 
in. tho latter if tho proposals btc approved, the financial condi- 
tion and resources of the local body are carefully examined 
and only so much assistance given as is beyond the ability 
of the local body to provide or to borrow. Assistance is nlso 
given in the shape of loans on which the local body pays 
interest and undertakes to liquidate by instalments within a 
specified number of years. 

Under the Madras Elementary. Education Act, to local 
bodies which introduce compulsory elementary education in 
their jurisdiction a provincial subsidy is given equal in amount • 
to the income from the education cess levied under the Act. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Grant-in-aid System, Bombay. 

Historical . 

Tiio chief grant-in-aid codes of the Bombay Presidency 
were issued in 1S91, 1901, 1903, 1911, 1913, and 1918. The 
code of Regulations for European schools prescribed by the 
Government of India was adopted in the Bombay Presidency 
in 190S with certain modifications necessary to make it suit- 
able to the circumstances of European schools in that Presi- 
dency. It was revised in respect of minor points in 1911, 
1918, 1919, and 1921. 

The basis of the Bombay system until 1903 was what is 
known as the results system. The codes of 1891 and 1901 both 
awarded “ results grants ” at so much per pupil per standard : 
but the latter added grants for optional subjects, which had 
been ignored in the former. Capitation grants for children 
between the ago of 4 and 7 were also given. 

In 1903 the system was radically changed and the grants 
were assessed on — 

(«) Building and equipment. 

(b) Attendance. 

(c) Staff. 

(tl) Bunge and quality of teaching. 

(c) Discipline and conduct of students. 

(/) Provision for reel cation and physical exercise. 

(g) Compliance with the rules laid down for the proper 
maintenance of school accounts and records. 

In the code of 1911 no change in the system was made but 
the rules were' amended and made more explicit, and provision 
was made for the free supply of books, slates, etc., for needy 
children in indigenous schools. 

In 1913 the following changes were made — 

(«) The maximum grant in the case of primary and 
Anglo- Vernacular girls’ schools in Sind was raised 
to one-half of the total expenditure.. 

(b) A supplementary grant limited to one-tliird of tlin 
ordinary grant was allowed for any Anglo-Verna- 

c 
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culnr or English-teaching school for tho efficient 
maintenance of which Iho ordinary grant was not 
sufficient. Tho object of the grant wns to enable 
school 1 ; to improve their teaching staff and it wo*! 
therefore inquired that at least two-thirds of the 
grant should bo devoted to this purpose. 

(<*) An extra grant not exceeding 5 per cent, of the 
ordinary grant was allowed for boohs, slates, etc., 
in girls' schools and for money or other rewards 
for regular and punctual attendance. 

The code of 1018, which still obtains, is only a. reprint of 
the rode of 1913. 

The present system summarised. 

(1) Ordinarily the Government grnnt shall in no case 
exceed one-half of the local assets, or one-third of the total 
expenditure, of the institution during the* previous official 
year. 

(2) Primary,* Anglo-Vernacular, English-teaching, i and 
European schools. 

The grants nllowed may be classified as — 

(a) An ordinary grant based upon consideration of build- 
ings and equipment, nttcndnncc, staff, range nnd 
quality of teaching, discipline and conduct, previ- 
sion for recreation and physical exorcise, nnd 
adherence to the rules Inid down. This grant must 
not exceed one-half of the local assets or onc-thirdf 
of tho total expenditure.^ 

(ft) Supplementary grants. , . 

(f) For Anglo- Vernacular schools and English- 
teaching schools for tho efficient maintenance 
of which tho ordinnry grant is not sufficient not 
to exceed one-third of the ordinary grant,, or 
one-half in the case of poor hut deserving 
schools. 

*In Bombay n primary school Is ono ia which no instruction in tho 
English language is given. 

{For primary and Anglo-vernacular girls' schools in Sind the maxi- 
mum grant may be raised to ono-half the total expenditure. 

^Indigenous schools, Night schools. Industrial schools, ana Normal 
schools do not come under this rule. . 

Tho maximum limit docs not apply to Night schools, Technical schools, 
rr Normal classes. 
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(it) For girls’ schools — for expenditure on. books, 
slates, etc., and for money or other rewards 
for attendance not to exceed 5 per cent, of tie 
ordinary grant. 

(c) Special grants for drawing based on the results of tbo 

annual examination ( see Schedule I). 

(d) Special grants for school furniture and appliances, 

libraries, scientific and other apparatus for labo- 
• rntorics, workshops, or gymnasia, according to the 

funds at the disposal of the Department not to 
exceed one-third of the expenditure to be incurred, 
(c) Building grants. 

For secondary schools not to exceed one-fourth of the 
total expenditure. 

For primary and technical schools not to exceed onc- 
half of the total expenditure. 

(3) Indigenous schools. 

(n) Boys’ or mixed schools. A yearly grant, roughly at 
Its. 2 per hoy and Bs. 4 per girl of average daily 
attendance, not exceeding Bs. 13S. 

{//) Girls’ schools — Bs. 4 per girl subject to a maximum 
of Bs. 27G. A special grant up to Be. 1 por men- 
sem for proper record of attendance. 

(c) Supply of slates and books for indigent children, not 

exceeding Bs. 15 a year. 

(d) Advanced indigenous schools nre aided under special 

conditions applicablo to each ense. 

(4) . Fright schools. 

(а) A yearly grant not exceeding Bs. 100, calculated 

roughly at Bs. 2 por head of average daily attfcnd- 
nnco. 

(б) A special grant up to Re. 1 per mensem for proper 

record of attendance. 

(c) For largo night schools attached to mills and factories 
with over 50 scholars tho maximum grant may be 
Rs. 150. ■ ; 

(5) Industrial schools. / 

(a) In addition to a general grant un'dor (!) a grant not 
exceeding Rr. 20 for each hoy /)r girl above the age 
of ten, or (2) a grant not exceeding onc-lmlf of the 
fixed salaries actually pail! for the teaching of 
' " ' o 2 
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industrial subjects and for the supervision of classes 
in which such subjects are taught. Also the one- 
third limit of paragraph 1 way bo raised to one- 
half. 

(C) Normal schools. The grant is fixed by special agree- 
ment. Generally a giant equal to one-lialf of tbe expenditure- 
is given. 

(T) Special institutions. Each ca*-e is treated on its merits. 
A grant equal to half the salaries of the instructors is usually 
allowed. 

(8) Colleges. Grants are allotted in accordance with para- 
graph (1), but the maximum grant is Its, 10,000. 

(0) European schools. In addition to tbe ordinary giant 
described in paragraph (2) (a) above. 

(a) A supplementary grant not exceeding 33 per cent, of 
the ordinary grant may bo made to any school for 
tho efficient maintenance of which the ordinary 
grant is not sufficient. 

Instead of the ordinary and supplementary grants a fisrd 
grant may be given. 

(l>) Boarding grants, lls. 12 per mensem for orphans 
and destitute childien. Grants to cover the fee- 
payments of poor day scholars; to be made at the 
discretion of the Department. 

(c) Cadet giants. Its. 0 per annum for every efficient 

cadet and Bs. 8 for every extra-efficient cadet. 

(d) Special grants. 

(«') To schools in' places where there is a small or 
poor European population. 

(ti) To new schools. 

(tit) For the purchase of school furniture and appaia- 
tus, library books, etc. 

(ir) Eor tho purchase of appliances nnd materials for 
tlie teaching of carpentry, smith's work, 
cookery, household duties, short-liand and type- 
writing, drill, gymnastics, etc. 

(») Towards the cost of instruction in any of the 
subjects specified under (tVj. 

(vi) Towards the cost of instruction in n vernacular 
language. 

(ti?) For any other reason which Government may 
deem sufficient. 
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Definitions {Bombay). 

A European school is one in which at least four-fifths of 
the pupils are of European or Indo-European descent. 

An English -teaching school is one in which the proportion 
of pupils of European descent is not sufficient to constitute it 
.a European school and which teaches the standards prescribed 
in Schedule C. 

An Anglo-Vernacular school is one which teaches the 
standards of Schcdulo D. 

A primary school is one in which pupils arc taught through 
the vernacular in any of the standards fixed for the primary 
course (Schedules E to II). 

Special institutions are such ns Commercial schools, San- 
skrit schools. Gymnastic schools, etc. 

Industrial schools arc classed ns — 

(i) Technical schools proper which give combined 
iiiirtruclion in theory and practice without any 
instruction in purely literary subjects. 

(t'i) Schools which give practical instruction with little 
or no theory of the trade, industry, or profession 
they tench and which do not include any literary 
subject in the course of instruction. 

(iti) Schools and classes which combine literary education 
a*. an adjunct or complement of the manual or 
practical instruction in the trade or industry 
taught. 

(iv) Schools and classes which add manual trnining as a 
complement to the literary education imparted. 

{v) Girls’ schools which teach an industry approved by 
the department to pupils who have cither com- 
pleted an appVoved course of instruction or ore 
attending such a course iu the same or some other 
recognised school. *1 

’7 

Local Boarrts'. 

The award of Provincial grants to local bodies is not 
governed by the rules of ihc Grnnl-in-nid Code. Up to 1003 
these bodies wore paid grants on a system of contract, i.c., 
fixed grants equal to one-lliird of the expenditure in the year 
preceding that in which the grant was assessed. The grants 
were paid to assist the bodies to discharge their obligatory duty 
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of making adequate provision for primary education in their 
respective areas and were subject to revision when funds per- 
mitted, generally about every five years. The grants were 
raised to one-half the expenditure with effect from l6t Septem- 
ber, 1903. to enable the bodies to cany out an extension of 
primary education. The principle of basing grants on expen- 
diture was abandoned in 1905 and additional grants were given 
to those that were unable to supply their educational deficien- 
cies. In view of the increasing inability of the Boards to meet 
their growing expenditure Government are now bearing the 
entire cost of the extension and improvement of primary edu- _ 
cation in Local Board area, e.g., giving Code pay to teachers 
according to the revised rates of pay, opening new schools, 
supplying additional assistants to under-staffed schools, etc. 
It may be stated that the Educational funds of the Boards am 
inelastic, depending ns they do almost entirely on local cess 
(which represents 15 per cent, of the total expenditure), Gov- 
ernment grant (82 per cent.), and fees (3 per cent.). Tlier 
Boards have no power to raise additional funds. 

Municipalities. , 

In 1885 the primary schools which existed in Municipal 
areas were transferred from the District Local Boards to the 
new Municipalities. Government made what were called 
" Contract grants ” for the assistance of Municipal Boards in 
maintaining the primary schools transferred to them. Tim 
schools so transferred were termed “ Schools within the con- 
tract.” The grant was to be equal to one-third of the Muni- 
cipal expenditure on primary education at the time of the 
original transfer of tlie schools and was to be continned so 
long as the Municipality in each case maintained in adequate 
efficiency the necessary number of schools within the contract. 
The schools not transferred to the Municipalities, which 
included all Primary schools opened subsequently to the 
original transfer,- were Lrdh^d “ Schools without the contract,” 
and were aided in acco; d with the rules of the Grant-in-aid 
Code. the - • 

In 1903 the limit of grant-in-aid was raised to one-half the 
tctal expenditure for schools ‘‘within the contract.” In 1912 
it was Tecognised that the ordinary grants fixed in 1903 had 
fallen far short of the limit of one-half of the gross expendi- 
ture. On this account it was decided to allow the Municipali- 
to participate with the Local Boards in the distribution of 
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certain special allotments for the benefit of primary educa- 
tion, provided that the aggregate of grants thus drawn did 
not in any case exceed the prescribed limit of one-half of the 
gross Municipal expenditure on that object. Subsequently 
in November 1912, grants were revised on this principle. Tlu* 
reassessment of grants, however, was only periodic, depending 
on the funds at the disposnl of the Department, with the 
result that the grants continued to fall short of the half expen- 
diture limit in the case of those Municipalities whoso expen- 
diture had increased. In 1918, therefore, the contract system 
was discontinued* and Government grants wero thereafter 
revised annually, tlio grant in any year being equal to half 
the expenditure in the preceding year. In 1921 orders were 
passed whereby the grants of those Municipalities which were 
proved unable to meet the increased expenditure might he 
raised to two-thirds of the expenditure for a period of two 
voars. A further concession given takes the form of advance 
grants, to be adjusted aftorwnrds, given to enable Municipali- 
ties to tide over temporary financial difficulties. 

The above remarks apply to Primary schools only. All 
Secondary schools maintained by District, Local or Municipal 
Boards arc aided under the terms of the Grant- in-Aid Code. 

Remarks on the working of the present GranUin-Aid system. 

Educational efficiency being in any country largely propor- 
tionate to expenditure, and especially so in India, it is clear 
that the system of basing the grant on expenditure is sound. 
It also clearly possesses the trausccndcnt merit oi not requiring 
the schools to consider only the quantitative side of instruction 
with tlicir attention fixed on the “ results ” to be scored at the 
annual inspection and converted into hard cash. An addi- 
tional advantage is that tlio inspecting officers instead of 
assessing barren results are free to assist with constructive 
criticism, while, at any rate theoretically, they are more likolv 
to allow latitude in tlio matter- and manner of teaching instead 
of slavishly insisting on the strict letter of the prescribed 
curriculum. 

At tlio time of the introduction of the system doubts were 
expressed in somo quarters ns to its feasibility owing to the 
difficulty likely to arise from undue inflation, not to say falsi- 
fication, of school. accounts. It can, however, bo stated with 
confidence that those fears have not been justified. Cases of 
fraud have boon extremely rare and, though a few manager!,, 
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generally well known to the Department, seek to swell expen- 
diture by the inclusion of doubtful items, and some even to 
mystify the inspecting officers by a system of accounts that 
would baffle a trained accountant, there is no doubt that the 
bulk of the amounts admitted for purposes of grant represents 
genuine expenditure. It must be remembered that it is 
always open to the Department to decline to give a full grant 
in cases where it considers the expenditure excessive; it must 
be admitted that some schools have got larger grants than they 
deserved owing to failure by the Department to act consis- 
tently on this principle, but instructions are now being issued 
that in assessing the grant attention is to he directed to the 
average cost per head in each school. 

In practice, the maximum grant permissible is usually 
given, if the funds at the disposal of the Department permit, 
deductions being made only for gross deficiencies after due 
warning given. This practice appears to be reasonable. 
Schools aTe not likely to be improved by paving their grants 
reduced and to treat the grant as a reward (or punishment) is 
unsound both in theory and practice. It is very desirable that 
the managers should know what grant they are going to 
receive, and that) fluctuations should be avoided. TEat it 
secures this result, except when, as in this year, the grants 
have to be reduced owing to curtailment of the allotment at 
the disposal of the Department, consequent in this case on the 
reductions made in the Budget by the Legislative Council, is 
'u itself a valuable asset to the system. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Grant-in-aid System, Bengal. 

(i) Present grant-in-aid rules. 

There aTe at present three sets of rules for grnnts-in-aid 
in private institutions o( which two sets I and TI are applic- 
able to Indian institutions only: 

I. Rules for colleges. 

II. Rules for schools. 

III. Rules for European schools. 

1. Grants-in-md to collrges. 

Previous to 1905 grants to colleges were regulated by 
general rules which were applicable to schools and colleges 
alike. In 1905 n special set of rules governing grants to col- 
legiate institutions was published. Under these rules detailed 
information with reference to the finances, the buildings and 
the general organisation of the college was required to be 
provided in the application for a recurring grant- in-n id, and, 
except in specinl eases which lind to he submitted to Govern- 
ment for sanction, the annunl grant .to a college could in no 
ease exceed in amount the sum to he expended from private 
sources (exclusive of fees). 

The rules provided for the payment of special non-recur- 
ring grants to private colleges which were not in receipt of 
regular annual grants, hut only on the condition that the 
Governing Body of n^ College thus assisted rould satisfy the 
Education Department that the college could he maintained 
in efficiency nnd that it would he open to inspection by the 
Department. 

Annunl grants were paid in monthly instalments on the 
submission of bills accompanied by a certificate from the 
Secretary to the Governing Ilody of the College to the effect 
that nil salaries due for, and up to, the previous months had 
been paid. » 

The 1905 rules came under revision ns a result of the 
reconstitution of Bengal nnd of the devolution of powers from 
Government to the Director of Public Instruction, Bengal 
nntl from the Birector of Public Instruction to subordinate 
officers. Tor sometime after East and West Bengal were 
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reunited two separate code's of grant-in-aid rules were in 
force— one for institutions in the Burdwnn nnd Presidency 
Divisions nnd tho otlier for schools nnd colleges in Past 
Bengal. These two sets of rules have since been co-ordinated 
nnd unified. 

The present rules cover two kinds of grants : 

(а) capital or non-recurring, and 

(б) annual or recurring grants. 

Capital Grants to Colleges. 

Capital grants comprise grnnts of land nnd money grants 
for — 

(1) the purchase or acquisition of land, 

(2) the purchase, construction or extension of buildings, 

preparation of sites, etc., 

(3) the execution of extensive repairs, 

(4) tho provision of furniture nnd equipment, and 

(5) in special cases tho payment of debts incurred in 

maintaining or improving the college. 

Applications for grants arc to be made on n prescribed form 
which provides for the examination of tho character, efficiency 
and financial stability of the institutions concerned. 

The amount of a capital grant may not exceed half the 
amount contributed from private sources except in special 
cases in which the sanction of Government is required. The 
Ditcclor of Public Instruction is empowered to sanction 
capital grants under these rules up to Its. 10,000. Grants 
iu excess of this figure require the sanction of Government. 

Government loud and laud acquited for a college are 
requited to lie made over to the college authorities by a leva! 
instrument, known as a license, which lias been sjwcwllj 
devised for tho purpose. Capital grants are givpn 0,1 
explicit condition that the plans nnd estimates of tho build- 
ings. etc., are approved by the Public Works Department anil 
the Department of Public Health and the title deeds hv the 
Solicitor to the Government of India. 

Vroriuon for securing a lien on grunts. 

1 ormerlv a lien on capital grnnts was secured bv a trust 
deed which was duly executed nnd registered. The* forms of 
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trust deeds under the old grant-in-aid rules were, however, . 
found by the Government Solicitor to bo defective as in most 
cases the authorities of the school, being themselves trustees, 
had no power to mortgage the property to Government. The 
use of trust deeds has therefore been discontinued, and instead, 
an undertaking on an eight anna stamped paper is now taken 
from tho authorities of tho school in which they undertake 
to conform to such legal requirements ns may hereafter he 
imposed by Government to secure tho full amount of tho 
grant. 

Under the existing rules a deduction of 6 per cent, per 
unnuitt for each year is allowed. The lion therefore ceases 
after 20 years. 


Recurring grants to colleges. 

Annual or recurring grants arc given in aid of the 
ordinary monthly expenditure and are paid monthly on the 
presentation of bills drawn up in a prescribed form. 

The amount of such grunts may not exceed half the amount 
contributed from private sources except under the special 
orders of Government. 

Grants are to he applied for, and sanctioned, on prescribed 
forms which as in the case of capital grants, provide for the 
submission of data for the examination of the financial and 
general position of the institution and indicate the require- 
ments laid down by the Education Department (and the 
University to which they arc afiiliated) which must be com- 
plied as a condition of aid. 

Recurring grants are usually sanctioned for a period of 3 
years but they arc liable to revision at any time. 

All grants are given on the principle of strict religious 
neutrality and no preference is shown to any institution on 
tho ground that any particular religious doctrine i«, or is not, 
taught therein. 


Grants-in-aid to college hostels. 

In addition to the grants referred to above grants are also 
given towards the cost of the superintendence of the hostels 
attached to colleges. The amount of grant may not exceed 
three-fourths of the cost, 'the balanco of ouo-fourth being mot 
from tho collego funds. The allowances of tho Superin- 
tendents and Assistant Superintendents depend on tho number 
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.of boarders and are calculated in accordance ■with the follow- 
ing scale: — ( 


W \ * 

No. of bonders 

Superintendent. 

Assistant Super- 
intendent. 





Bs. 

Bs. 

20 boarders or less . 

• 

■ 

20 

... 

Between 21 ned 40 


. 

30 

... 


41 and 70 . 


. 

45 

20 , 

H 

71 and 100 

. 


60 

30 

U 

101 and 200 

- 


75 

40 

Above 

200 


• 

00 

CO 


The grants are sanctioned on the maximum number of 
boarders which the hostel can accommodate. . But the allow- 
ances ns well as the grant are paid on the actual number of 
boarders living in the hostel. Some colleges receive fixed 
monthly grants for this purpose. 

II. Grants to Indian Schools. 

The rules for grant-in-aid to schools for Indian pupils 
came under revision in 1905. Under these rules the scope of 
•Government assistance was slightly enlarged and the con- 
ditions insisted upon were made a little more exacting; for 
instance in the revised rules, special schools for special classes 
-of pupils were for the first time declared to be eligible for 
-getting Government assistance and it was provided that tem- 
porary grants might be given in certain cases in aid of school 
'boarding houses and hostels. On the other hand the employ* 
ment of graduates and trained teachers as also the restriction 
of all teaching rorried on through the medium of English 
to teachers who have passed the oral examination in English 
and pronunciation, were made conditions of Government 
aid and schools applying for assistance were required for the 
.first time to give information on the following points: — 

(a) The class of children attending the school — their race 
and creed. 

(t>) The social position and calling of the parents of the 
pupils. ' • 
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(c) The names and social standing of the members of the 

committee of management with a statement of the 
classes which they represent. 

( d ) The qualification of the teachers. 

(e) The nature and size of the school and a description of 

the surroun dings of the school. 

(/) The provision made for sanitary airangomonts and the 
sanitation of the school building and compound. 

The keeping of records by every aided school was also 
insisted upon. 

On the readjustment of the boundaries of Bengal in 1912 
and as a result of a scheme of devolution sanctioned by Gov- 
ernment granting the administrative officeis ot the Education 
Department certain additional financial powers, the rules 
came under revision again and the present rules have boon in 
operation since 1918. 

The general principles governing the diameter and the 
conditions of the grant of financial assistance to Indian schools 
remain unchanged and are essentially the same as those out- 
lined for grants-in-aid — both annual and special — to colleges. 

Kinds of grants. 

There are two kinds of grants — recurring and capital. The 
grants are paid on the managing committees of the schools 
agreeing to fulfil certain conditions, and, in the case of capital 
grants, when the plans and estimates are approved by the 
Sanitary and the Public Works Departments and the title 
deeds of the land by the local Government Pleader. The 
recurring grants are given in aid of ordinary monthly 
expenditure. 


Capital grants. 

Capital grants comprise grants or leases of land and monev 
grants for : — 

(a) the purchase and acquisition of land, 

(b) the erection, purchase or extension of buildings and' 

preparation of sites, 

(c) the execution of extensive repairs, 

(d) the purchase of furliiture and equipment, and 

(e) the payment of debts in special cases. 
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The amounts of grants — recurring or capital — are subject 
to the following limits: — 

High schools for boys. The grants do not ordinarily 
exceed one-half of the amount contributed from 
private sources. 

Middle schools (boys and mixed). "When the expendi- 
ture is more than Bs. 40 a month, grants do not 
ordinarily exceed two-thirds of the amount con- 
tributed from private sources. 

In the case of all other schools, the grant does not 
ordinarily exceed the amount contributed from private sources. 
For the purposes of this rule, District Board and Municipal 
contributions are reckoned as receipts from public sources. 

The above limit can be exceeded by tbe Director in special 
eases provided, in the case of a capital grant, the amount does 
not exceed Es. 10,000. 

All applications for grants to boys’ institutions are sub- 
mitted by the school authorities to the Divisional Inspector 
of Schools (through the District Deputy Inspector of Schools in 
the case of Middle and Primary schools), and for girls’ insti- 
tutions to the Inspectress of Schools. In all cases the District 
Officer is consulted and, if necessary, the Divisional Commis- 
sioner also. 

Recurring grants. 

Becurring grant's are sanctioned by the Inspectors and 
Inspectresses of Schools. "When .the sanctioned budget is 
received, the amount provided for this purpose is distributed 
to them. If a grant in excess of tlie amount ordinnrily 
admissible is to be given, the sanction of the Director is asked 
for. 

Inspecting officers can also sanction capital grants up to 
Es. 500 in each case subject to the limit mentioned above. 
For this purpose a certain sum (at present Es. 3,000 for build- 
ing and Es. 1,000 for furniture and equipment) is annually 
placed at the disposal of each officer. 

Grants towards the cost of the superintendence of school 
hostels. 

In addition to the grants referred to above, grants aTe nto 
civen to schools towards the cost of the superintendence of the 
hostels attached to them. The amount of grant docs not 
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exceed tliree-fourtlis of the cost, the balance of one-fourth 
being met from school funds. The allowances of the Superin- 
tendents and Assistant Superintendents depend on the number 
of boarders and are calculated in accordance with the follow- 
ing scale : — 


No. of boardeis. 


I Superintendent. 







i 

Its. 

its. 

20 or less 

• 

• 

• 

- 

1 

15 


21 to 30 

• 


* 



20 


31 to 40 

• 

• 

. 

• 

. 

25 

10 

41 to 50 . 

• 

- 

• 

- 

• 

30 

15 

51 to 75 . 

• 

• 

• 

. 

♦ 

40 

20 

70 to 10n 

• 

. 

• 

• 

• 

50 

25 

Above 100 

• 


. 

, 

. | 

GO 

30 


Assistant Supcr- 
inti ndcnt. 


The grants are sanctioned on the maximum number of 
boarders wbicb tbe hostel can accommodate. But the allow- 
ances as well as tbe grants arc paid on tbe actual number of 
boarders living in the hostel. 


Grants-in-aid of Primary Education. 

Prior to J 903-04, aid to primary schools was regulated to 
a large extent according to the results of examinations, an 
exception being made in the case of schools in backward dis- 
tricts or working under other peculiar circumstances that 
justify special treatment. This system was condemned in 
1901 as being uncertain in operation and tending to encour- 
age cramming and a new system was introduced in 1902-03 in 
Bengal in accordance with which the remuneration of tbe guru 
from public funds took the form of a subsistence allowance 
paid quarterly and a further allowance paid at the end of the 
year, the latter depending on the number of pupils regularly 
attending the school, the nature of the instruction given and 
the general character of the school. In considering regu- 
larity of attendance allowance is to ho made for local and 
seasonal conditions which might necessitate tho closing of the 
school for certain periods of the year, such as the monsoon 
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went of the quality and pay of the staff and it is a condition 
of such grants that they, shall not be applied to the reduction 
of fees or of voluntary subscriptions. 

Instead of attendance and supplementary grants a contri- 
bution fined for a term of years may be made to schools under 
conditions determined by Government. 

A special grant of Es. 10 a month per head, in addition 
io maintenance grants of. all descriptions, is made in aid of 
boarding ohargpe to Orphanages and schools which in the 
opinion of the Department provide an education suitable for 
orphans and destitute European children. The grant is also 
available for the children of the European poor in places where 
there are no schools. 

A grant may be given at the rate of Us. 7 per annum for 
every Cadet, Boy Scout or Girl Guide between the ages of 12 
and 16 in accordance with certain principles laid down by the 
Government of India. 

Special grants may, at the discretion of the .Department, 
be given to new schools and schools in backward areas for the 
provision of hooks, furniture, apparatus, etc., and equipment 
for teaching special subjects. The managers are required to 
undertake to refund the amount of any grant made for furni- 
ture and equipment if the schopl ceases to exist within the 3 
years from the date of payment. 

Grants may be given to night schools for boys provided 
that scholars admitted to the schools are certified by the 
managers to he engaged during the day in some occupation 
which prevents them from attending a school. Grants are 
calculated on the basis of average attendance. 

Building grants to European schools are given on the same 
general conditions as are prescribed for capital grants to 
Indian schools and colleges. Grants under this head may not 
ordinarily exceed one-half of the total cost or in localities 
where there is a small or poor European population the maxi- 
mum grant may be equivalent to two-thirds of the cost. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Grant-in-aid System, United Provinces. 

D 


Pam I. — GRANTS -IN- AID TO ANGLO-VERNACULAR 

SCHOOLS. 

Rectouing gbahts. 

Present system. 

(a) Anglo-Vernacular schools for boys. 

The following grouts are made: — 

(t) Fixed grant. 

(it) Attendance grant. 

(Hi) Special grant. 

(i) Fixed grant — 

Es. 

For high section ..... 760 per annum. 

For upper middle section .... 400 „ 

For lower middle section .... 250 „ 

For upper primary seotion . . . 150 „ 

(No fixed grant is allowed to any section in which, the 
average attendance during the past year is less than 8 in the 
high, 12 in the npper middle and 14 in the lower middle or 
upper primary section. Each section consists of two olasses 
and the grant is liable to reduction by one-half if only one of 
the two classes included in the section is maintained.) 

(it) The attendance grant is allowed according to the fol- 
lowing scale; — 

(o) For each scholar in average attendance in the high 
or middle section at Rs. 3. 

(h) For each scholar in average attendance in Upper 
Primary at Us. 2. 

(c) For each scholar in average attendance in Lower 
Primary at He. 1-8. 

(iit) Special grants are allowed in place of or in addition 
to the above two grants when the income of a school from 
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fees, private sources and ordinary grants is not sufficient to 
maintain it in efficiency. (When a special grant is made for 
-the first year in aid ofthe maintenance of a school not hitherto 
borne on the grant-in-aid list it is called a 'preliminary 
grant.) 

The conditions are — 

(o) The annual grant shall not as a rule exceed the diff- 
erence between the annual cost of maintenance 
and income from fees and private sources or half 
. the annual cost of maintenance, whichever is 

less. 

(h) No grant is made to a school the income of which 
from all sources is sufficient to maintain it in 
efficiency. 


(b) Anglo-V crnacular schools for girls. 

The rules laid down for boys’ schools also apply to girls* 
schools, excepting that the scale of fixed grants in the case 
of a girls’ school is as follows : — 

B S . 


For high and upper middle sections togetbor 
For upper middle section without a high 
section ....... 

For lower middle section 

For upper primary section . . . . 


080 per annum. 

850 „ 

350 

420 


and that the average attendance should be not less than six 
scholars for a high or upper middle section, eight scholars for 
a lower middle section and ton scholars for an upper primary 
section. 

N.B. — There are no separata rules for primary schools. Grants to 
colleges, normal sohools, training classes for women teachers. Oriental 
institutions and hostels are governed by the general principle of gronts- 
in-aid, vis., that the amount of grant shall not ns a rulo exceed tlio 
difference between the annual cost of maintenance and income from 
fees and private sources or half the annual cost of maintenance, which, 
•ever is less. 


Historical. 


Formerly the maintenance grants were divided into: — 

(1) Ordinary grants. 

(2) Special grants. 

(1) Ordinary grant was of two kinds: — 

(a) • Fixed grant. This was given at a maximum rate of 
Es. 1,450 for a scliool having classes from the pre-. 
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paratory to high sections. The grant for a middle 
school was It s. 720 and that for an upper primary 
Bs. 420 and for lower primary Rs. 270. 

(b) A variable grant such as — 

(1) an examination grant based on the result of the- 

examination of the previous year. It was 
Rs. 22 per scholar for the high section, Rs. 7-8 
per scholar for the middle section, Rs. 2 per 
scholar for the upper primary section and Re. 1 
per scholar for the lower primary section, and 

(2) a grant for discipline and organization for each 

scholar in average attendance daring the school 
year, if in the high and middle section, a sum 
not exceeding Rs. 3, if in either of the primary 
and preparatorv sections a sum not exceeding 
Re 1. 

(2) Special grants were allowed in addition to the ordinary- 
grant earned (1) for a period not exceeding five years to a 
large high school in which a European Head Master of approv- 
ed qualifications was entertained and (2) for one year only, 
to any school in a poor or backward district in which the local 
contributions were not sufficient with the fees and ordinary 
grants to meet the expenditure on the school. 

The above rules were afterwards changed with the intro- 
duction of the Educational Code (provisional issue) and pay- 
ment of fixed grants for the lower primary and' preparatory- 
sections was abolished and the rate of grant was fixed nccord- 
ing to sections as at present in force, and the attendance- 
grant took the place of variable grant. 

H. Non-recurring grants, 

. Present system. 

(*) Building. 

(itj Furniture. 

(i) Building grants are made for the purchase of sites, 
erection, improvement or repair of schools, colleges 
oi hostels attached to them. (No grant is allowed in 
respect of a Primary English School.) 'Mhe amount of grant- 
should not ordinarily exceed the amount of contribution from 
other sources. _ The managers are required to certify that 
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funds provided from other sources are sufficient with the grant 
to meat nil claims and close the accounts. When applying 
for a building grant the manager is required to submit plans, 
estimates and specifications of the proposed building to the 
Direotor of Public Instruction through the proper channel. 
Before sending them to the Director the educational officer 
should examine the plans, estimates and specifications with a 
view to find out whether they conform to the educational 
requirements ns regards lay out arrangement and size of rooms 
and other hygienic requirements. If ho is in doubt regard- 
ing any particular point in regard to the general suitability of 
tbe plans, be may seek tbe advice of the local Executive Engi- 
neer. If the Director of Public Instruction approves the pro- 
ject, after consulting the Superintending Engineer on any 
point if necessary, he forwards it to Government for approval 
with recommendations as regards malting n grant. Advances 
can be made out of the sanctioned grant according to the pro- 
gress of the work. The final payment is made when tho work 
is complete and a deed of hypothecation in respect of the grant 
sanctioned has been executed. By this deed the property is 
hypothecated to Government for a period of 20 years to the 
effect that if the property is utilized for any other than edu- 
cational purposes the Govcrnmont shall have a prior lion upon 
it for the recovery of a sum representing such proportion of 
the market value of tho property as tho grant hears to tho 
present market value of tho property on its completion. 

(it) Furniture grants are made for the ^purchase of fur- 
niture, fittings, books and appliances and should ordinarily 
not exceed tho total amount contributed from private 
sources. 'The manager undertakes to refund the amount of 
the grant if the institution or Department in respect of which 
'the grant has been made ceases to exist within five years from 
the date of payment. Ho as also required !to satisfy the 
department that the purchases in aid of which tho grant i? 
made have actually been completed and that tho furniture, 
books or appliances arc of an approved kind. 

N.B. — Tho code allows an endowment grant not exceeding pnc-bnlf ol 
the amount given or devised for the endowment of professorships, lec- 
tureships, icnchorships, scholarships, laboratories, workshops, museums 
and other educational objects. Go far no such grant has been made. < 

Historical . 

The principle followed in making a building grant has 
.always been tho same. The procedure, however, till lately 
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was that before submitting the plans and estimates for 
approval they were examined and countersigned by the Exe- 
cutive Engineer, who also approved the site. The work as it 
progressed was examined from time to time by the Executive 
Engineer and advances from the sanctioned grant were from 
time to time made on receipt of a report from the Executive 
Engineer that the wort was satisfactorily progressing. The 
final payment was made on receipt of a completion report 
from the Executive Engineer. There was olsj a limit pre- 
scribed for the amount of grant admissible such' as, grants 
were not made for building Primary English Schools andt 
under ordinary circumstances the grant for a Middle school 
would not exceed Rs. 3,000 and that for a high school 
Rs. 5,000. 


Effect. 

The effect which the system of recurring and non-recurring 
grants-in-aid has produced upon the education of these pro- 
vinces can easily he determined by the rapid spread of educa- 
tion and rise in the number of educational institutions and 
of pupils. The majority of the ‘high and middle schools in 
these provinces are provided with good buildings and are 
suitably equipped. A much larger number of applications 
for building and furniture grants is now received than before. 
Though the teaching staffs of Aided institutions are not well 
paid, they cannot be termed to be on the whole indifferently 
paid. 

Paot II.— THE DISTRIBUTION OP GOVERNMENT 
GRANTS TO LOCAL BODIES. 

Grants to municipal boards. 

In 1913 a recurring grant of Es. 80,000 was distributed to 
municipal boards. The distribution was based on the two fac- 
tors of the ability of the various municipalities to contribute 
to expenditure on primary education "and of the number of 
boys of school-going age whose education had to be provided 
. within the next few years. The main conditions- attached 
to these grants were as follows: 

“(1) They must be spent in addition to the current educa- 
tional provision in the budget of each board. 

(2) They must be used in actually increasing the number 
of children taught. 
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(3) Without special permission they must not he applied 
to improving the pay or equipment in existing 
schools. 

■ (4) They must be used in consonance with the. general 
educational policy of tho Local Government.” 

2. In 1916 a further recurring grant of Rs. 73,390 was 
distributed on the principles followed in the above distribu- 
tion. Government said that there would be no interference 
with local initiative but laid down certain principles regarding 
supervision, organization and staffing of tho boards 1 schools 
and the distribution of grants-in-aid to aided schools; the 
grants were given on the condition that there would be no 
deliberate departure from these principles. 

3. In addition to these grants assistance was given to four 
boards to meet the cost of entertainment by the board of an 
officer to supervise educational work in that municipality. 
These grants were made on the following conditions : — 

“ (1) That the board in its educational policy follows the 
general lines laid down at the time when the grant 
of Rs. 73,390 was distributed to municipal boards. 

(2) That the board engages an officer of adequate qualifi- 

cations and educational experience. If the bonrd 
is unable to seouro the services of a suitable candi- 
date the Education Department will be prepared 
to lend the services of one of its officers. 

(3) That the board delegates sufficient powers to the 

Superintendent of Education to permit • of his 
exercising adequate control under the supervision 
of the educational committee.” 

4. Government have now ngreod to give additional grants 
to municipal boards equal to two-third of the extra cost (re- 
curring and non-recurring) of introducing compulsory educa- 
tion, including the cost of remitting fees, and aro also pre- 
pared to give boards, who agree to introduce compulsory 
education, assistance to tho extent of the total cost of bringing 
the minimum pay of their vernacular tcachors employed in 
boys' schools up to the minimum rates prescribed for district 
boards; provided that tho total contribution made by Gov- 
ernment to the municipality on account of primary education 
shall not exceed 60 per cent, of tho total cost of the same. 
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Grants to district boards. 


In 1918 Government distributed to district boards Us. 30 
lakbs recurring for primary education. This amount was dis- 
tributed amongst district boards according to needs. Boards 
were asked to draw up programmes for the progressive expan- 
sion of primary education. These programmes were revised 
by the Education Department and after revision the cost of 
giving effect to them was provided wholly by Government to 
the extent of Us. 12 lakhs recurring in 1919-20, Us. 6 lakhs 
extra recurring in 1920-21 and an additional sum of Rb. 6 
lakhs recurring in 1921-22. These grants were given tinder 
two main heads (1) Ordinary schools and (2) Islamia schools 
and maktabs. The allotments under " Ordinary schools ” 
were given under minor heads, e.g., pay of teachers, provident 
fund for teachers in board schools, grants-in-aid to aided 
schools other than maktabs, contingencies, scholarships and 
training classes. The grants were subject to the following 
conditions: — 


" (1) The minimum rates of pay for teachera should bo 
those prescribed by Government. 

(2) Facilities for the training of teachers in each district 

should he sufficient to provide a number of trained 
teachers each year not less than the number of new , 
teachers who have died or resigned and to meet the 
demands caused by the expansion of education. 

(3) While the grants for the hoards have been worked out 

in detail under various heads hoards will be at 
liberty to transfer funds between these heads, pro- 
vided they observe the conditions specified in the 
foregoing clauses. The amounts allowed for Islamia 
schools and maktabs may not, however, be diverted 
to any other purpose. 

(4) The amount of the grant given to a hoard in any one 

year will he the amount required to enable it to 
work up to the cost of its scheme for that year, 
di min ished by the unutilized portion of the recur- 
ring grant for the previous year." 


2. In addition Government distributed amongst the hoards 
Rs. 221 lakhs non-recurring towards the cost of primary school 
buildings on the principle that the amount to he allotted in 
any year to any particular hoard would he adjusted so that iio 
hoard should have -in hand a sum (including its own funds for 
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primary school buildings) exceeding Us. 30,000, for carrying 
•out its building programme. 

3. In 1920 the Education Department drew up a programme 
for the expansion of vernacular secondary education in the 
districts. The cost of the programme was Es. 4,04,900 recur- 
ring and Es. 25 lakhs non-recurring. Government are bear- 
ing the whole of the cost. The non-recurring grants are being 
distributed according to the progress made by the boards in 
■carrying out their building programmes, on the principle that 
no board should have in hand in any year more than Es. 25,000 
for the purpose. 

4. In 1921 the pay of teachers in vernacular schools was 
considerably raised. Government met the total cost of the 
revision in 1921-22 (Es. lTi)- lakhs) and will meet the total 
cost of the revision in 1922-23 (Es. 201- lakhs) on the condi- 
tion that in 1923-24 the hoards will meet one-third of the cost, 
in 1924-25 half the cost and in 1925-20 two-thirds of the cost. 

5. Government have assisted district boards also to give 
effect to schemes for the expansion of female education, nnd the 
education of the depressed classes. Es. 61,990 recurring and 
Es. 1,02,980 non-rfecurring were distributed amongst thirty-two 
-district boards in 1921-22 on the condition that the boards 
would contribute an equal amount from tbeir own funds to 
give effect to the programmes. Government met the wholo 
cost of the scheme for the ediicotion of the depressed classes 
— Es. 78,920 recurring and*Es. 7,350 non-recurring in 1921-22. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

G-rant-in-aid System, Punjab. 

Pbesent System. 

A. Secondary and Primary schools and Departments under 
private management. 

(1) Recurring grants. — These comprise : — 

1. Block grants, 

2. Staff grants, and 

3. . The special provident fund grant. 

1. Block grants. — The block grant is based upon the aver- 
age attendance during the three years preceding the inspec- 
tion. The full rate per pupil in average attendance is : — 

(a) Us. 3 for classes I and II. 

(h) Ss. 5 for classes III and IV. 

(c) Us. 16 for classes V to VIII. 

(d) B.s. 24 for classes IX and X. 

Note. — In the case of vernacular schools the rates for classes V to X 
are half of those given above. In gills' schools they nr o double for all 
the ten classes. 

Bach department of the school is considered as a single 
unit. In the case of sohools whose instructional condition is 
considered only fairly satisfactory the rates are reduced by one- 
fourth. On the other hand in cases of exceptional merit, 26 
per cent, can be added to the full rate. 

2. Staff grants. — The staff grant is calculated on the 
salaries paid to the teachers and may not exceed one-third of 
the amount disbursed by the school authorities under this 
head. In boys’ schools the grant is paid only to certificated 
teachers or graduate teachers. In the case of the latter, grants 
are allowed only for a period of three years from the date of 
their first appointment to a recognised school. 

3. Calculation of maihtenance grants. — The total grant 
under the heads, block and staff, conveniently called the main- 
tenance grant, may not exceed three-fourths of the excess of 
the expenditure of the school on tuition over the income from 
fees. This expenditure consists of establishment and con- 
tingent charges to which are added the estimated value of the 
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services of teachers working gratuitously, tlio estimated rent 
of builidngs held rent free and tlio rent of quarters provided 
rent free for tlio teaching staff on tlic condition that no aid had 
been given from the public funds for the purchase or con- 
struction of such buildings. The inspector is empowered to 
exclude items which he considers lavish. 

4. Condition s of •maintenance grants.— Maintenance grants 
are given subject to conditions which secure generally a certain 
standard of efficiency, conformity with departmental rules and 
regular inspection by departmental officers. 

No grant is sanctioned for a school, the income of which 
from fees and endowments is sufficient to maintain it in 
efficiency; and nliich needs no further development to meet 
tlic wants of the locality. 

The continuance, enhancement, reduction, suspension, and 
withdrawal of grants, once given, depend generally on the con- 
dition of the school as ascertained at the annual visit t>£ tliu 
inspector paid for tlio put pose of as-.es-.uig grants To gtintd 
. against undue hardship it has been ruled that if the grunt to 
a school falls greatly below the average of previous grants 
through some misadventure for which the manager is not to 
blame, the grant earned may be raised to a sum not exceeding 
the grant of the previous year, or the average grant of the 
three previous years. 

5. Hostel grants. — Maintenance grants not exceeding 
three-quarters of tlio excess of the approved expenditure over 
the receipts from boarders' fees are also made for school hostels 
on the condition that the average attendance for the preced- 
ing twelve months is not less than ten. To earn the full grant, 
the accommodation should he sufficient, the locality tespcctnhlc, 
the sanitation satisfactory, the rooms properly lighted and 
furnished and the boarders effectively supervised. In the enso 
of aided hostels for hoys the fee* charged should not be less than 
75 per cent, of tlio rate fixed tor the Government school hostel 
in the vicinity. 

6. Special Provident Fund grant. — "With n view to 
encouraging the institution of provident funds in aided insti- 
tutions tlio award of n special provident fund grant lias been 
sanctioned with effect from April 1010. The grant is payable 
monthly and is in addition to nnv maintenance grant earned 
by n school under the foregoing mlcs. The giant is assessed 
in April each year and is in amount equal' to half an anna in 
tlio rupee of the total salaries of the authorised subscribers to 
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-the school provident fund at the time of assessment. It is only 
payable on the condition that a like amount is provided by the 
school committee from other sources. 

7. Elementary schools . — There is still in existence a class of 
school known as indigenous which receives grants under some 
what easier conditions. They are now known as elementary 
schools. They fall somewhat below the standard of efficiency 
prescribed for primary schools in staff, equipment or accom- 
modation. These schools are useful as pioneer institutions in 
centres where the immediate success of a board school is not 
assured, or where a distinctly religious purpose is served. 
Inspecting officers are required to note that the ultimate object 
is to replace the elementary schools by board schools and when 
on religious or other grounds their retention is desirable the 
managers should be urged to bring them up to the level of the 
primary schools. 

S. Mates of grants . — The block grant in the case of these 
schools also is calculated on the average attendance. These 
rates are: — 

Bs. 2 for boys and Bs. 4 for girls with an extra Be. 1 per 
pupil for each industrial subject taught. The staff 
grant is based on the qualifications of the teacher 
and varies from Bs. 3 to Es. 5 per month for men 
teaohers and from Bs. 5 to Es. 8 for women. 

Proposals to raise the former to Bs. 4 and Bs. 7 and the 
latter to Bs. 6 and Bs. 10, respectively, are under 
consideration and orders are expected to issue 
shortly. 

* 

B. Historical. 

1- Payment "by Results . — The Education Commission 
which constitutes an important , landmark in the history of 
education in this country recommended in the eighties of the 
Inst century the introduction of the system known as “ p a T~ 
meat by results.” This mode of payment continued right up 
to the end of the last century. "Under this system the award 
was adjusted automatically according to the number of pupils 
who passed examinations held in accordance with various pres- 
cribed standards. The inspection degenerated into mere 
examination, no time being left for appraising the general 
worth of the school or for affording helpful guidance to the 
teachers or managers in grappling with the larger and more 
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vital questions o£ organisation, discipline, and all round 
development on sound linos. 

2. The system was fust losing its popularity and its aban- 
donment in England prepared tlie way for tbe introduction in 
1905 of tbe new system described in tbe earlier paragraphs of 
this note. It has retained its main features practically un- 
altered up to the present day. Whatever minor changes have 
taken place since then have left its essential characteristics un- 
touched. The changes such ns they are relate merely to 
details as regards rales of grant necessitated by the develop- 
ments of the time ; the increased insistence on the employment 
of trained teachers, the provision of hygienic desks and so 
forth. The great rise in wages and prices of material in re- 
cent years owing to war and post war conditions could nol but 
have effect on the grant-in-aid rates. Salary grants were con- 
sequently raised in this interval from onr-fifth of the salary 
to one-third. Similarly the condition thnt the maximum grant 
should not exceed two-thirds of the difference between the 
expenditure on tuition and the income from tuition fees was 
also relaxed in order to enable the schools to comply more 
cosily with tlie suggestions made by inspecting officers for 
improving tbeir general efficiency. Accordingly it is now 
tlirce-fourtliB of llio excess thnt may he paid in grants in-tcad 
of the old two-thirds of the difference between expenditure 
and the fee receipts. The block grant rate* in their present 
form were introduced in 1920. 

3. The effect of grants . — Tlie system sketched in the fore- 
going paragraphs is based on the salutary principle of self- 
help. It imposes on those that they may seek to conic under 
its influence Iho need of spending something more tlmn the 
income from fees. 

4. The fraction which managers are called upon to con- 
tribute from tlioir own resources has been and is still n vari- 
able figure. The public funds ordinarilj' do not undertake to 
pay more than three-fourths formerly two-thirds of the differ- 
ence between tlio expenditure on tuition and the income fiom 
fees. The recent improvement in the rate of block grant 
leaves little to he desired so far as well established and well 
attended schools in the more advanced parts of the province 
arc concerned. But the snmo cannot he said of new schools 
or schools in areas where largo atlendanecs are uncommon and 
teachers in view of tlie general rise in wage* due to the opera- 
tion of economic causes demand high salaries. The increased 
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cost of equipment, repairs and other contingencies, has also 
added to the difficulties of the situation. Some provision trill 
have to he made in the near future for the relief of institu- 
tions of the type under discussion. Apart from these excep- 
tions, the good results of the system are evidenced by the net 
■work of flourishing schools of the aided type which is spread 
over the gicuter portion of the province. The applications 
that still continue to pour in from all quarters are a good testi- 
mony to the liberal character of the grant-in-aid rules. The 
system lias given grent impetus to the expansion of secondary 
education and it is gratifying to testify to the zeal, enthu- 
siasm, nud spirit of enterprise shown by the religious societies, 
Sabhas and Anjumans availing themselves of the facilities 
offered by the Department. 


Capital grants for buildings and equipment. 

(i) Under Article 71, Punjab Education Code, these grants 
are ordinarily limited to half the total expenditure in aid of 
which they are given, so that as a rule the Government grant 
is exactly equal to the expenditure from private sources. The 
grant for a high school building is usually Rs. 30,000. In 
some exceptional cases, however, a higher proportion of the 
cost is paid by Government. Grants for fumitnre, books and 
appliances are given upon the same principles. 

(if) Building grants are made after obtaining the opinion 
of the Deputy Commissioner of the District, and, .if the 
amount exceeds Us. 5,000, of the Commissioner also. T£e plans 
must he approved by the Public "Works Department, the rooms 
must be sufficiently commodious, and the management is re- 
quired to show that the school is needed in the locality, that 
it is likely to be efficient, that it will be open to inspection and 

that the necessary funds to complete the building will be forth- 
coming. 


Government, or the Local Body supplying the f« nd3 > 
retains the right of recovering the amount paid on account of 
grant if the buildings cease to be used as a school either of the 
class proposed or of a higher one, if the school ceases to be 
open to inspection, or becomes inefficient. The interest of 
grant on the local body paying the .grant is secured by means 
of a bond which is executed by the managers before the 
payment is made. 


tT1 * iain e s Bna appliances arc not payable 
building has been completed ot the appliances purchi 
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hut in the case of buildings, advances may be made from time 
-to time as the work proceeds. Grants are occasionally made on 
similar terms for the cost of extraordinary repairs, or for pay- 
ing off debts incurred in the provision of buildings. 

Grants to Locar Bodies. 

A. Recurring Grants. 

Historical . — Prior to 1910 there was no regular system of 
making grants to these bodies. The liberal subsidies granted 
from imperial revenues during 1904-07 rendered it possible 
for the Department to mnke largo subventions to the boards 
for the expansion and improvement of facilities for mass edu- 
cation. The distribution was, however, on rough and ready 
lines. Jump sums being handed over to the boards according 
to an estimate of their probable requirements, but without any 
guarantee that payments on the some scale would continue. 
Ho wonder then, that the Government and the hoards found 
themselves, as the result of this haphazard system, in finan- 
cial difficulties, which were accentuated by the temporary 
cessation of imperial grants and by the financial stress of those* 
days in the province itself. In 1907 grants had consequently 
to be postponed and schemes of improvement set aside. 

Proportionate Grants . — But more prosperous times were in 
sight. A grant of nine lakhs was received from the imperial 
revenues and the Government shortly after announced the 
“ Durbar ” grant. The system introduced at this period, 
1910-11, was based on the salaries of teachers employed in 
board schools. According to it Government undertook to 
defray two-thirds of the salary of every qualified teacher in a 
vernacular school, plus all contributions made by tbo boards 
to teacher’s provident funds, and half the cost of school 
repairs. The condition attached was that the teacher for 
whom a salary grant was claimed should be in receipt of a 
minimum of Es. 15 if a head teacher, and Its. 12 if an assist- 
ant. In addition, special recurring grants wero made for 
backward districts, and grants were also given for’ capital 
expenditure in buildings. The net cost under this system to 
the hoards for maintaining a vernacular school was "approxi- 
mately one-third of the pay of the staff employed, and still 
less in backward districts. 

Their advantages . — These proportionate grants to local 
bodies not only enabled tbo boards to more than double tlic 
number of schools but also stimulated local effort in sevornl 
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other useful directions, such ns the improvement ol the salaries 
of touchers in existing schools, and the creation of new facili- 
ties for the training of teachers. 

Their shortcomings . — But tho system had one fatal defect. 
It committed Government to an indefinite liability. Besides, 
it was not of much benefit to the poorer districts on whose 
finances oven one-third of tho cost of existing schools was a 
great burden. Hence a further chango was announced in 
1915. Tho variable grants assessed yearly under the supersed- 
ed plan on tho basis of salary payments and other local expen- 
diture were converted into fixed grants — all grants given in one 
year bccama a final and recurring charge for tho next year, 
subject to reduction for schools that might have ceased to exist. 
New grants for further expansion were given only for schemes 
previously approved by the Department and for which money 
had been passed by the Finance Committee of the Legislative 
Council. They wore calculated not on tho basis of individual 
teachers but of institutions. 

The •present system . — These revised rules had not been long 
in operation whon tho need for tho adoption of a more vigorous 
policy to break down illiteracy in rural areas led to a compre- 
hensive survey of tho situation. A five-year programme of ex- 
pansion was drawn up in consultation with tho district hoards, 
the ultimate aim being to establish a board school at every 
centre where an averngo attendance of not less than fifty 
children might be dxpoeted, provided that a distance of two 
miles by the nearest route should ordinarilv intervene between 
two board schools. When tho new scheme was launched there 
were 173 vernacular middle schools and 4,G13 primary schools 
in the province. The five-year programme contemplated the 
addition of 132 middle and 1,4G3 primary schools, and it was 
estimated that expansion at tho same rate for a further period 
of ton years would secure tho realisation of the ultimate aim, 
vie., tho provision ol adequate facilities for vernacular educa- 
tion where such did not exist and tho introduction of the 
principle of compulsion by local option where such facilities 
had been provided. In tho now arrangements the Department 
was not to rest content with a mere increase in the facilities 
for mass education. Due provision was also mode to see that 
improvement in quality kept pace with tho increase in quanti- 
ty. In order to secure this the scheme provided for improve- 
ments in the pay of the teachers, tho conversion of inefficient 
indigenous schools into hoard schools and the strengthening of 
the staff in tho larger schools bv the appointment of assistants. 
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Tlie financial aspect of tlie case was referred to a Committee 
on District Board Educational Finance. Their recommenda- 
tions which were subsequently confirmed by the Government 
are reproduced below : — ' 

“ All districts shall be graded in respect of their financial 
position and capacity. To each grade will be assigned a fixed 
percentage. 

The maximum future grant for a particular district in each 
year will be the sum of — 

(i) the basic grant, i.c., a sum equal to the recurring 

grunts which it received in the preceding year; 
and 

(ii) an additional grant calculated by applying the grade 

percentage to the excess of the budgeted educa- 
tional expenditure of tbat district for that year over 
the actual expenditure of the previous year, educa- 
tional expenditure being understood as including 
that incurred on contributions to provident funds 
for teachers, and also the up-keep of buildings. 

The actual grant made to a district hoard within the above 
maximum will be subject to the following condition: — 

that the salaries of the teachers employed by the district 
board shall be on a scale approved by the Education 
Department. ” 

In determining the grade of a board a number of factors 
were taken into consideration, e.g. — 

(а) the proportion of its net income excluding Govern- 

ment grants and income from school fees which the 
board spends on education ; 

(б) the local rate levied by the board and its present 

liabilities and financial resources, actual and 
potential ; 

(c) its normal annual surplus ; 

(d) the actual amount of money required for the fulfil- 

ment of its five-year programme; and 

(e) the claims which tlie rural population had established 

for special support from Government; e.g., by the 
assistance rendered in the Great War. 

i 

Taking two-thirds as a liberal estimate of what Govern- 
ment should contribute townrds the recurring expenditure 
for the province as a whole, the contribution in individual 

n 
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cases varies from oO per cent. in prosperous districts t.uch as 
Lulioic ami Ianllpur to 70 per cent, in Ludhiana, 80 per cent 
to Itolitak and Kangrn, while in recognition of the compara- 
tive poverty and the exceptional services of the rural popula- 
tion in Jhclum and Itawnlpindi, Government hears the whole 
recurring cost of the five-year's programme in tltC'C district'. 

Tlic sources from which the lioards may find the additional 
funds required for its educational programme are: — 

(«) the ordinary income of tho hoard by diversion from 
other heads when its educational allotment is com- 
paratively low. Twenty-five per cent, of its net 
income may be taken ns a fair proportion for it? 
educational expenditure ; 

( b ) enhancement of the local rate whoro it is le=s than 
the maximum ; 

(( ) the normal annua! surplus; nnd 

(il) new taxation. 

Municipal Committees continue as yet to bo aided tinder 
the old system. Surveys, however, nre in progre c s and the 
extension of the application of the new rules in their case is 
only a question of time. 

The new policy of aiding distiict boards which owes its 
inception nnd execution to tho energy nnd initiative of 
Mr. Ilichcy has been instrumental in seeming steady develop- 
ment in accordance with a pre-arranged plan. It hn« received 
liberal support from Government nnd the district boards also 
have made substantial progress in their expenditure on edaca- 
tion. IT bile the benefits of the scheme nrc undoubted, so roe 
modifications will have to he made, in the near future, in 
view of the financial strain it involves. The following quota- 
tion from the report on the progress of education for 1920-21 
sums up the position 

If revenues could be mnde to expand in keeping with 
the educational programme, there is no doubt that 
much could bo achieved. . There is, however, great 
aversion from any increase in local taxation ; and 
even where a * hnisiynt * tax, for instance, has 
been imposed, it lias either not been realised or the 
collections are insufficient for local needs.” 


Ghauts to Locae Bodies. 


37o scheme 
systematic lines 


lor the expansion of mass education on 
could leave out the important question of 
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-tlie provision for suitably bousing schools old as well as new. 
Government consequently announced in 1918, when 
Hr. Uichey’ s five-year programme was started, that it was 
prepared to contribute towards the non-recurring expenditure 
of district boards on vernacular education at the rate of 
75 per cent, of the cost of approved projects in the case of 
boards graded at 70 or more for recurring expenditure and 
50 per cent, in the case of other boards. This proportion 
was subsequently (1919) raised to cent, per cent, and 75, 
respectively. In view of the generous terms offered and the 
limited nature of the available funds it was stated that a 
selection would be made bv the Education Department of 
the projects received and the board would be informed for 
which of their projects money would be forthcoming. In 
making the selection the Department was to see that (a) every 
board shall receive a fair share of the available grant; 

(b) projects for which funds were not available during the 
preceding year shall receive precedence over all new projects; 

(c) preference would be given to projects towards which local 
contributions or private donations had been promised Gov- 
ernment, in conclusion, urged the importance of adopting well 
considered building schemes and the need for exercising as 
much economy and rapidity as was consistent with efficiency. 

It is needless to say that the success of these beneficient 
measures will depend on the amount of money that will be 
forthcoming for the financing of the projects. 

Prior to the initiation of tbe scheme above sketched, build- 
ing grants were made to local bodies but on no settled plan. 
Ordinarily the share of Government towards meeting the cost 
of such projects was limited to 50 per cent. 


Grants to board Anglo-vernacular institutions . — Until 
quite lately there was no recognised arrangement for grants- 
in-aid of Anglo-vernacular institutions maintained by local 
bodies. On rare occasions, however, lump sums have been 
given to necessitous boards as contributions towards the cost 
of erecting new buildings. 


ve™aenTn COr ? I,C !- Tritl1 the acCe ? ied P olic 7 of Government, 
vernacular education was to be the first object of their care 

private individuals and associations under tbe i ’ 

provided by the liberal system of Government grants devoting 
fliejr attention to the develotimonf a t ^ 

. education This has beenT«T Slier 
provincial, sation of a number of board high schools qidte 


a 2 
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recently, fho funds Unis' sol free hemp utilised by tile boardc 
concerned in meeting tlio rapidly increasing bill for the 
programmes for the extension of primary education. 

The conversion into Government institutions of tlio schools 
hitherto controlled by tlio boards lins been effected on a purely 
voluntary basis. 
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CHAPTER TO. 

Grants-in-aid System, Burma. 

I. Histobicax.. 

The starting point . — The Government of Burma first 
(undertook the supervision of education in 1866, when the first 
Director of Public Instruction was appointed. Standards of 
Tngt-.rTiryi-.inTi and rules for Grants-in-aid were laid down in 
1871. These rules were revised in 1881, but the only chang-e 
of any importance was that “ aided non-indigenous schools,” 
which had previously received aid in the form of a lump sum 
bearing a proportion to the total expenditure from private 
sources, and depending on the inspector’s report, were now to 
have their grants calculated on the results of an examination 
of every class by the inspecting officer. The rules of 1881 
are included in the first edition of the code, published in 
1883. These make a convenient starting point. 

The classification of schools wps at first confusing. They 
were indigenous or non-indigenous, vernacular or Anglo- 
vernacular, high, middle or primary. From a minute on an 
•early report it appears that the non-indigenous schools were 
mission schools following a curriculum more or less similar 
to that laid down for Anglo-"Vemacular schools, and the 
desire to make these schools fall into line no doubt accounts 
for the introduction of payment by results. The curriculum 
for indigenous schools was a vernacular one. In the second 
edition of the code (1885) the distinction becomes more clear. 
It will be simpler to treat schools from the start as verna- 
cular or Anglo-vernacular. 

Grants-in-aid of Anglo-Vernacular Education, 1881. — Pay- 
ments in aid of recurring expenditure were calculated on the 
results of examinations, but there were also grants for 
attendance, a higher rate of grant being paid on account of 
boarders. For each pupil who passed the departmental 
■examinations, lower primary, upper primary, and middle 
school, grants were paid on each subject. Even if a pupil 
failed to obtain promotion, grants were paid on the subjects 
in which he was successful. Additional grants at a higher 
rate were paid for success in certain optional subjects. Hig h 
school pupils and (students in the F. A. classes added to the 
Government High school, Rangoon, in 1880, were presented 
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for the examinations of the Calcutta University and the 
grant depended on the class in which they were placed. 
Results grants and attendance grants paid on account of 
girls were 50 per cent, higher than those paid for boys. 
Results grants for Europeans weTO paid at twice the ordinary 
rates. 

Supplementary grants “ bearings some proportion to the- 
annual expenditure on a school “ might be granted to newly 
established schools, or to schools attended by comparatively 
uncivilised tribes, or to schools which were considered by the 
Director and the Chief Commissioner specially deserving of 
encouragement. These grants were limited to one-half the 
total expenditure, exclusive of boarding charges, in primary 
schools, one-third in middle schools and high schools, and one 
quarter in colleges. 

Special grants were given for buildings, furniture and 
equipment on conditions similar to those which still apply 
to such grants. 

1895 . — The form of aid was modified in 1895. Supple- 
mentary grants were replaced by salary grants for certi- 
ficated teachers, which enabled a school to obtain aid as 
soon os it was recognised. But results grants were retained, 
though payment of grants for partial success was abolished 
in 1889, and a merit grant, not exceeding one-third of the 
results grants, might be awarded for special .efficiency. 
^Maintenance grants appear for the first time in 1895. They 
might be awarded up to one-third of the total cost of the 
school, hoarding establishment excluded, but the salary grants 
were included in the maintenance grant. These maintenance 
giants have no relation to the present maintenance grant. 

The total grant to any school might not exceed the total 
of the contributions from private sources towards direct 
expenditure nor the amount of direct expenditure not covered 
by fees, endowments and contributions. In other words 
Government laid down the principle since followed, that it- 
was not prepared to meet more than half the ‘cost of the* 
school, calculated according to certain principles, or permit 
the management to save out of grants. 

1901 . — Results grants (except for technical o-ubjects) were - 
soon afterwards abolished, and the maintenance grant went 
with them. In the fifth edition of the code (1901) grants 
were classed as (1) ordinary grants, (2) boarding grants, 
(H) results grants for technical subjects, (4) grants for build- 
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ing and equipment, (5) salary grants for certificated teachers, 
(C) fixed grants, (7) grants to normal schools, (8) extra 
grants. These last were paid for girls, for Europeans and 
for pupils' of backward tribes in specified localities, provided 
they passed the examination of their standard. In 1905 
special schools for Europeans were instituted and from 1909 
onwards the extra grant for Europeans was paid only in 
European schools. Fixed giants were calculated on the 
average grants paid in the three years preceding and replaced 
ordinary, half salary, extra and hoarding grants. The 
ordinary grant was calculated on the income and expenditure 
of tlie school. Subject to the rules in the preceding para- 
graph Government made pood any deficit not already covered 
hy grants paid. 

The principles on which grants were to he paid to normal 
schools were not at first defined. The grant was n matter of 
arrangement between the school and the department. In the 
code of 1909 it was laid down that Government should pay 
the full salary of the head teacher and half the salaries of the 
remainder. 

From 1901 to 1919 there was little or no change in the 
methods or principles of a^-e-sing the grant- to Anglo-verna- 
cular (and European) schools, though during a period of 
financial stress the salary grants paid by Government were 
reduced from half to three-eighths of the fatal salary in each 
case. In 1919 the present system tvas introduced. 

Granls-in-aid of Vernacular Education, 1SSI . — Aid was 
given to indigenous schools in the form of results grants foi 
each pupil successful at the examinations, higher rates being 
paid for optionul subjects. 

Salaried assistants paid by Government were also attached 
to approved schools on pay according to qualifications^ The 
teacher received also a quarter of the results grants earned. 
These appointments were for a term only. At the end of 
the term the teacher might he transferred to another school, 
hut if the villagers were willing to contribute towards his 
pay lie might remain, in the same school. 

Karen schools received special treatment. Permanent 
salaries were paid at low rates to teachers who had passed 
Standard IX, III, IT or V in Burmese and arithmetic and 
were certified as competent to manage a school. With some 
modifications to ensure better qualifications on the part of tho 
teachers the special system continued till 1903. 
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“ Private schools ” managed by a master liolding a 
teacher’s certificate were eligible for attendance grants, in 
addition to results grants, for each pupil who had attended • 
100 days and passed the examination, and for a first equip- 
ment grans on opening the school. 


Grants were paid to indigenous schools for building and 
equipment, either as free gifts or as advances repayable by 
instalments. Free grants were regulated according to the 
amount contributed by the villagers, and the building con- 
structed with the help of a free grant was regarded as the 
property of the village. 


In 1884 the position of certificated assistant teachers was ' 
modified. They were no longer to be Government servants, 
though they were to be paid either from provincial or muni- 
cipal funds. In the following year, impelled thereto by the 
constant and rapid rise of the cost of vernacular education, 
Government lowered the rate of results grants and, by the 
addition of a lower grade to the cadre, reduced the cost of 
the certificated teachers. In 1888 further measures of 
economy were taken. Results grants payable in ■ money to 
monastic schools were abolished (they were restored four years 
later) and the disbursing authority was empowered to refuse 
results grants to any school in which fees were not chirged. 


1901-1919 . — In the code of 1901 grants for vernacular 
•schools were thus classified: — (1) results grants — with merit 
pant, (2) salary grants to pupil teachers, (3) grants for build- 
ing and equipment, (4) temporary salary grants, ordinarily 
for two years, to certificated managers of- new schools. In 
1894 the permanent certificated teachers had been replaced 
j Itinerant Teachers. In this year pupil teachers’ were first 
recognised. Fixed grants were sanctioned in 1905, boarding 
grants in 1908. In 1905 half salary grants to certificated 
assistant teachers in vernacular schools were sanctioned, and 
in 1J11 certificated managers were entitled to permanent 

T* a ioi? ran * S ' • Itinerant teachers were abolished, 

n laii a maintenance grant calculated on attendance was 
nnc lone* , ut it was never introduced into the great majority 

madc'Shf* th V aTOC class^cl.ools were 

feaehin f ^ Ca £ fafion These were schools 

ee'sions’aint* m ^’ wr ^ In £’ ar itlimotic and having regular 
mental standard” 0 * ° Stndy ' ^ no t Conforinin S to ^pari- 
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Provision of funds. 

At first tlie allocation of funds from the various sources 
•of revenue followed no principle that can be clearly discerned. 
In the earliest report for 1867-1868, expenditure is classified 
under the heads Imperial funds, fees and “ other local 
■sources.” 

The last head clearly includes subscriptions and mission 
•contributions. There was no expenditure from district cess 
funds on education. The Director, Hr. Hordern, calls atten- 
tion in his report to the fact that one-fifth of the 6 per cent, 
cess on land revenue is allotted by the Government of India 
to Education. This fund had been accumulating since 1865, 
■but no use was made of it till 1870-71, two years after the 
'Government of India had ordered that it was to finance 
primary education. 

In 1872-73 the heading Imperial funds disappears, and the 
•classification becomes Provincial Funds, local funds or cesses, 
proceeds of endowments, fees and fines, and other sources. 
The report for 1874-75 notes that the district cess was nnable 
to meet the charges debited to it, and provision was made in 
the budget for the following year for the payment of half the 
cost of Government primary town schools and all charges for 
inspection from Provincial funds. This does not appear to 
have been a permanent arrangement. In 1877-78 the educa- 
tional part of the cess in many districts was bankrupt, though 
it appears from the report that " non-indigenous lower class 
schools ” (under missionary management) were aided from 
provincial funds. In the report of 1879-80 thirteen such 
•schools are shewn to be in receipt of aid from provincial funds. 

In 1878-79 Government middle class schools in municipal 
areas and all town schools were transferred from provincial to 
town funds. But town funds were allowed contributions from 
provincial funds. This was the beginning of the attempt to 
enforce that principle of local responsibility which had to be 
abandoned, so far as Anglo-Vernacular schools were con- 
cerned, forty years later. In 1879-80 municipal grants first 
appear in the accounts. At the same time the distinction 
between indigenous and non-indigenous vernacular schools 
vanishes, and schools are classed according to grade as “ liio-h 
and middle ” or “ primary ” and according to management 
as “ Government ” or " aided.” From the 1st of April, 1882 
” all aided schools and indigenous schools ” (the old term 
re-appears) were to be financed from local funds if they were 
■inside town limits. 
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Tliis somewhat chaotic state of affairs is reflected in' the 
annual reports and in the classification of schools, which rests 
on a cross division. There are two curricula, vernacular and 
Anglo-Vernacular, but schools are classed merely according 
to grade, and one learns from a casual remark in a Govern- 
ment minute that the schools called " non-indigenous ” are 
mission schools following generally a curriculum similar to 
that followed in Government Anglo-Vernacular schools. The 
introduction of payment by results in Anglo-Vemaculnr 
schools seems to have been due to a desire to bring these 
schools into line with Government schools. 

An examination of the abstract of expenditure for 1882-83 
the fiist year under the revised grant-in-aid rules, shows that 
tlie grants to aided schools were met from district cess and 
municipal funds, with the exception of an odd Rs. 202 re- 
current charges and Es. 8,250 for buildings debited to provin- 
cial funds, together with the cost of European orphan, 
boarder and apprentice stipends and of scholarships tenable 
il. colleges. But from the very first the theory that local 
revenues were to provide for the cost of education had to be 
bolstered up with extensive fictions. Municipal and town 
committees were relieved from sundry charges which they had 
met hitherto and received in addition grnnts from provincial 
revenues. The extent of these grants may be inferred from 
the rise of Municipal expenditure on education in 1882-83 
— Es. 1,82,095 as compared with Es. 33,558 in the previous 
years. At the same time expenditure from district cess on 
education fell from Es. G4,837 to Es. 53,350. > 

An opportunity of squaring facts with theory to some 
extent and of preventing much trouble that subsequently 
arose was missed in 1879, when the local cess on land revenue' 
was doubled. By this change educational funds did not bene- 
fit, for their share of the cess was reduced from one-fifth to 
one-tenth and the other tenth allotted to rural posts, which 
might reasonably have .been financed from provincial funds. 

1902 a compromise was effected. It was ordered that 
district cess funds Should meet the cost of education up to 
15 per cent, of tlieir total income and might even 6pend to 
-0 I ,er ** cn t. the proportion that should have been compul- 
sory. Beyond that limit they could not go without the 
permission of the Local Government, who undertook to assist 
ocal funds that were clearly unable to bear even the 15 per 
cent. Thus the 20 per cent, limit, which ought to have'been 
a minimum, became the ordinary maximum. In 1883 Gov- 
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eminent looked forward to the early introduction of a sohemo 
for the control of rural school*; n*- well as of their finances' 
l»\- rural hoards. Events proved that the scheme was to be 
delayed for more than thirty years. 

l*’rom the first municipalities were eager to divest them- 
selves of their responsibilities. Moulinein was allowed in 
1884 to hand over the management of educational atl'niis to 
the department, and in 1889, Rangoon followed suit. They 
found the burden of Anglo- Vernacular education, which 
naturally became concentrated in the towns, intolerable. The 
municipal expenditure on education was to a very large 
extent merely the spending of piovim ml subsidies. Thus it 
appeared to he very much huger than it really was, and not 
till the year 1898-99 docs the expend if tire from district co-s 
funds exceed that fiom municipal lands ns shown in the 
accounts. In 1901 Government had thiee Anglo- Vernacular 
schools, municipalities managed 11. It then was resolved to 
relieve municipalities as soon .is possible of responsibility for 
Auglo-Vernaenlar education. The process of taking over 
municipal Anglo- Vernaeulai schools was complete in April 
1917. Erom the same date provincial funds boro the entire 
cost of Anglo-Vernacular and European education. The 
latter class of schools hud from their first institution in 190S 
been a provincial dial go. To balance this transfer flip cost 
of vernacular education was to be borne by local funds- without 
aid from provincial funds. 

In practice, however, a clean separation was found 
impossible. In Upper Durum where there is no cess and 
where all education had been financed, except in Mnmlnluy 
niiinieipalitv .*■ from pimincial funds, piaetienlly the whole 
cost of vernacular education is >.1 ill borne by provincial funds 
paid in the form of contributions to local funds. In one or two 
frontier villages there arc still Government vernacular schools. 
Some districts and municipalities in Lower Durum still reccivo 
aid from provincial funds, and results grants for technical 
subjects in vernacular schools tire still debited fo provincial 
funds. AH normal schools and training classes and certain 
special schools are financed from provincial funds supple- 
mented until recently hv special grants paid by the Govern- 
ment of India. The constitution of the Divisional School 
Hoard u to manage vernacular schools with effect from the 1st 
April 1917 was a long slop in the direction of local control. 
^Tho devolution of responsibility will only be complete when 

* Mandalay lmmicijmlity wns ordered to tiwumc re«mou*-il>i)7l v~f<>r 
nil educations! clinrpes from April !«.(, jsfio. 
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the Rural Self-Government Act and the revised financial 
arrangements come into force. 

In theory under the Rural Self-Government Act Verna- 
cular education in the Districts will be financed from Local 
Funds administered in each District by the District School 
Board. How far the District Funds will still he dependent 
on subsidies from Provincial revenues, it is impossible for me 
at tbis stage, to say, but Government bns accepted the 
responsibility, at least as a temporary measure, of meeting 
by means of lump contributions to District Funds, charges 
incurred by Local Educational authorities in providing 
instruction in English ns an optional subject in certain selected 
Vernacular school. 


II. Existing rules determhottg Grakts-ik-aid. 


Anglo-Vernacular Schools and Schools for Europeans. 


The Grants-in-aid Code. — A thorough examination of the 
Grants-in-aid system as it affected Anglo-Vernacular, 
European and Vernacular schools was made in the latter pit 
of 1918, and a new and greatly simplified Granis'-in-nid Code 
was issued and came into force in the following yenr. The 
Cade applies to all schools under the direct control of the 
Education Department but not to schools controlled by local 
authorities. The former schools include all aided Anglo- 
Vernacular schools, all aided schools for Europeans, all aided 
Training schools for teachers and such aided special schools 
— r -0-i Technical and Commercial schools and schools for the 
Defective — as may most conveniently be controlled by central 
authority. 

Grants-in-aid are of the following kinds: — 

I. Recurring Grants . — 

(*) Maintenance Grants — 

(a) to schools for general education; 

(b) to special and normal schools. 

(*0 Miscellaneous Recurring Grants. 

II. Non-Recurring Grants . — 


[i) Grants for Buildings and Building sites; 

(ti) Grants for Furniture, Books and Equipment. 
Tho rules conditioning grants to schools for general 
•education are tbo same for all schools of this class. 
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distinction o£ any kind is made between Anglo-Vernacular 
schools and schools for Europeans. 

The amount of Maintenance Grant paid to Special and 
If or in a 1 schools is fixed for each school by the Director in 
general accordance \\ ith the rules applicable to schools for 
general education. In practice the amount of the grant pay- 
able to Special and Xorntal school*, is fixed by the Department 
in accordance with the needs ami desorts of each school. 

The Maintenance Grant . — Tho most important of the 
Recurring grants is the Maintenance grant, the rules govern- 
ing which, are very simple and may he given in full : — 

Rules. 

Maintenance Grants m schools for General Education . — 
Maintenance grants shall not ordinarily exceed one-half tho 
difference between, tho approved recurring expenditure and 
the income which would have been derived from tuition fees 
at standard rates, minus ten per cent, for free pupils; 
provided that no deduction shall he made for free pupils from 
the calculated fee income of schools whieli levy foes above 
standard rates. Approved recurring expenditure shall include 
expenditure on the teaching staff, servants, rent, taxes, petty 
construction and repnh > and all approved recurring charges 
other than those for which Miscellaneous grants are payable. 
In schools where the teachers receive no salary or a merely 
nominal salary, an estimated salary approved by the Director 
of Public Instruction may for tho purposes of this rule bo 
entered on tho expenditure side of tho accounts. 

“ Standard Rates of Tuition Fees . — The standard monthly 
rates of tuition fees are as follows: — Standard I (including 
the Infant section in European schools) Re. 1; Slandnrd II, 
Re. 1-8; Standards III and IV, Rs. 2; Standard V, Rs. 3; 
Standards VI and VII, Rs. 3-8; Standards VIII, IX and X, 
Rs. 5.” 

Underlying Principle . — The general principle underlying 
tile rules is that Government and the management should 
contribute equal sums towards meeting the difference between 
income and expenditure, hut as tho only source of income 
which is taken into calculation is income from tuition fees 
at standard rates; as many schools: — in particular schools for 
Europeans— 4ovy fees at rates considerably higher than 
standard; and ns managing bodies often have sources of incorno 
other Ilian their general education fund, the expenditure 
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wliicfi is actually to be incui ret! by the manager may bo very 
decidedly less tlian tlie amount contributed by Government. 
Further the rule is so worded as to allow the Department, for 
sufficient reason, to sanction a Maintenance grant in excess 
of the amount ordinarily payable and to afford special relief 
to schools to enable them to meet an emergency. In the 
current year extraordinary relief has been given under the 
ordinary rules to many Anglo-Vernacular schools whose 
finances were seriously affected by the recent political or 
semi-political disturbances. 

Hotr applied . — As one of the principal objects of the 
Grants-in-aid Code is to encourage managers of schools to 
incur expenditure calculated to render the schools more effi- 
cient, the conditions laid down in the rules are interpreted 
bv the Department as liberally as circumstances permit; and 
in fact no reasonable expenditure which makes for efficiency 
is disallowed. Foremost amongst items of expenditure 
making for efficiency is expenditure incurred in paying 
adequate salaries to a duly qualified teaching staff. A 
minimum scale of salaries has been laid down by the Depart- 
ment, and no salary proposed to be paid to a teacher in an 
aided school would be disallowed if the salary were not 
greater than the salary which, in a Government school, is 
paid to a teacher with similar duties and similarly qualified. 


Miscellaneous Recurring Grants . — Miscellaneous Pecnr- 
r big grants include salary grants for additional subjects such 
as Manual Training, Slojd, Physical Training, Singing, 
Needlework, and any other subject approved by tlie Director 
Iia general order. Additional subjects are distinguished from 
Main subjects in that the former, though they mav he com- 
pulsory ( c.g ., Physical Training) need not he taken into 
aceouut in determining promotions. 


i “^ ni N prnnt for additional Subjects must not exceed 

. f ™ aC . Snlnl 7 P ai(1 to the teacher of any subject other 
than Weaving and Drawing, to teachers of which subjects 
full salaries may be paid by Government. 

Desalts grants for additional subjects are paid on the 
io suits of examinations conducted by the Department, and are 
fixed accord, ag io subject and standard; thus for each success- 
ful candidate from Its 2 to IK 14 for Slojd; from Pc. 1 to 
11s. 4 for Needlework; from R». 2 to Ps. 3 f„ r Gymnastics ami 
so on. 
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Grants ordinarily lint exceeding Its. 3 are paid on account 
of each pupil residing in a hostel or a hoarding house attached 
to a recognised school. 

The rules for Miscellaneous Recurring giants are retained 
in a simplified form from the Grants-in-aid rules previously 
obtaining, with the object partly of mitigating the severity 
of the breach with the past, particularly when the breach 
affects school finances, and partly to encourage tho teaching 
of the subjects concerned. The Result*, grants, however, it 
must he confessed, constitute a survival from an essentially 
vicious system. 

The total amount of recurring grants in nny year must 
not exceed the difference between the total estimated income 
from all sources, other than recurring grants, and the total 
estimated recurring expenditure in the year. Sums realised 
by special grants, subscriptions, or donations, and plnced to 
the credit of a reserve fund to meet capital expenditure are 
not reckoned as income. 

Method of calculating Recurring Grants . — Applications 
for Recurring grants are submitted annually and aro accom- 
panied by (n) budget estimates of receipts and expenditure 
for the year in wliicli grants are sought; (h) statements of 
actual recurring receipts and expenditure for the three years 
preceding tlic year for which grants arc sought or, if the 
school has been established for less than three years, for the 
time the school lias been established ; and (c) a list of the 
staff with qualifications, general and special, in detail. 

The grants aro calculated on the estimates required in 
(a); the statements of actuals required in (h) nrc a guide to 
the Department in determining whether tlio estimated 
expenditure is likely to be incurred and the estimated income 
reasonable. 

The statements are scrutinised l>y the Circle Inspeolor of 
Schools, by whom they are submitted, with a recommendation. 
They are then checked in the Accounts Branch of the 
Director’s Office, and tho award for each school is finally 
made by tho Director or the Assistant Director, or by both 
in consultation, after an examination of the statements sub- 
mitted by the management. The amount of grant payable 
is therefore determined, not by rule of thumb, ns it was under 
the old dispensation, but after very enreful consideration by 
the responsible authorities of the needs and dcsortn of each 
aided school. 
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Non- Recurring Grant ). — Tlic nature o£ tho Non-recurring 
grants is sufficiently explained by their designation. They 
arc grnnts-in-aiil of capital expenditure. They are sanctioned 
under tho usual conditions, and must not exceed (and in 
practico arc seldom less than) half the expenditure incurred, 
tinder the now Grant^in-nid Code the total amount sanctioned 
each year has licen much in excess of the total sum usually 
sanctioned under conditions formerly obtaining. 

Dissatis faction of managing bodies . — Although the total 
sum sanctioned in Grnntv-in-nid under the new rules ha9 been 
each year greater thnn the total sum sanctioned in onr year 
previous to the introduction of the present Code, ninny 
managing bodies have felt aggrieved lit, mid have in various 
ways expressed their dissatisfaction with, the changes that 
liaro been made in tho award o*f Grnnts-in-Aid. Some 
managing bodies have indeed profited hv the revised method 
of distribution, but the majority have undoubtedly been 
required to shoulder 11 greater burden of financial responsibility 
than they were accustomed to hear under the old rules’. Some- 
thing of the kind was inevitable under any rules, unless the 
total sum which Government is prepared to assign to Gronts- 
in-aid Secondary education can keep pace with the increas- 
ing demand for educational expansion nnd for greater effi- 
ciency, or unless - a limit in* set to extensive nnd intensive 
improvement in secondary education. Managers, however, 
not unnaturally, do not readily see matters in this light, nnd 
at a Confluence recently held in llaugoon, to consider qoos- 
tions relating to Anglo-Tcrnacular education, a proposal was 
put fonvnrd that Government should meet the whole difference 
between income and expenditure in aided schools. The 
on crence rejected this proposal, hut passed a resolution 
recommending that the Maintenance grant should he raised 
rom o per cent, to 75 per cent, of tho difference between 
approve expenditure nnd iucoinc from fees at standard rates. 

- i!” 3 ® colM jnendatioiis of the Conference are still under con- 
sideration by Government. 


of & C0M i c 2” cnt on the foundation of the University 
Bangoon tTr^ 11 ** * 0Uadttti ™ * *« University of 
Education Ti ° D / £ rnnt * roin funds administered hv the 

profeS unive^t ? ** F“*— « * site for the 
*5 ty and an Imperial Recurring smut of 
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lialf-a-lnCli paid into the fund called the Burma Bn i vers it 7 
Eund — was a fixed grant payable under the ordinary rules to 
the American Baptist Mission College, now Judson College. 
The University of Rangoon Act came into force on the 1st 
December 1920, and the situation was entirely changed. 
Government still pays lialf-a-lakh yearly, though now from 
Provincial, not Imperial sources, to the University Fund,, 
and, since no other funds are available, Government will 
provide and has begun to provide, funds to meet capital 
expenditure on University and University College buildings. 

University College . — University College, formerly Govern- 
ment College, is no longer a Government institution, though 
practically its whole income, other than the income derived 
from tuition fees, comes from Provincial Funds, and the 
superior teaching staff of the College consists at present of 
men belonging to tho Indian and Burma Educational 
' Services, who draw their salaries in the usual way by bills 
on the Accountant-General. For the rest, the whole of tho 
difference between receipts and expenditure, and also all 
capital expenditure, is met by Government contributions paid 
into the University College Fund in accordance with budget 
estimates drawn up by tho Governing Body of ‘the College 
and sanctioned 'by the Local Government. The University 
College Fund is administered by the Governing Body under 
rules made by itself and sanctioned by tho Local Government, 
in accordance with the provisions of the University of Rangoon 
Act. 

Judson College . — Government has also agreed to pay to 
Judson College annually for five years a fixed Maintenance 
giant of Rs. G2,500, being half the difference between 
estimated income and expenditure as approved by the Univer- 
sity authorities. This grant is more than four times greater 
than tho fixed grant previously paid to the Baptist College. 

Building and Equipment grants will also ho given to 
Judson College under much the same conditions as the build- 
ing and equipment grants provided for in the Grants-in-aid 
Code. 

Vernacular Education. 

Need, for Reforms . — The examination of conditions 
relating to the financing and control of Vernacular education 
which was undertaken in 1918 convinced Government that 
the whole system called for drastic reform. Teacher monagers 

r 
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■depended on the grants determined by examination results, 
and such grants bare long been condemned by expert educa- 
tional opinion, while, in regard to the so-called half-salary 
grants paid to teachers who are not managers, fact wob found 
to have little correspondence with theory. The theory, which 
was announced in the Burma Education Code, was that a 
salary grant up to a certain maximum might be paid to each 
certificated teacher equal in amount to the sum paid to him 
as salary by the manager. The fact was that the half-6alniy 
grant constituted in effect the teacher’s wliolo salary. The 
manager neither did nor could pay the other half, and no 
inconvenient questions were asked. As for unccrtificated 
assistant teachers, of whom there were and are a very large 
number, these practically lived on charity, the charity of the 
managers or the villagers. 


As tuition fees, except in a few large urban areas, are 
negligible — Vernacular education in Burma, being for the 
most part free — the cost of maintaining Vernacular schools 
falls in fact almost entirely on public funds. In these circum- 
stances the nature of the reform required was obvious, vis., 
the conversion as early ns possible of all lay Vernacular schools 
under private management to Board schools controlled nnd 
financed entirely by local authorities. As this reform could 
not be fully realised until after the constitution of District 
Councils and District School Boards, Government sanctioned 
a transitional scheme which had been proposed for one Division 
of the Province, and authorised the Director to sanction 
schemes on similar lines for other Divisions. These schemes, 
which have been introduced, in whole or in part, in seven out 
of the nine Inspectors’s Circles, nil agree in the following 
respects: Results grants have been entirely abolished for all 
schools and full salaries are paid,, in the first place to the 
teacher manager, partly in recognition of his services os 
teacher-manager, and partly by way of rent for the school 
omitting he owns or occupies; in the* second place, to all 
teachers, including uncortifioated teachers employed when dnly 
qu 1 e teachers are not available. Lay teachers employed 
£ f ‘i StlC S ° h ° o1 nre nls(> eligible for full salaries from 
TTonni UndS ’ r, and a yearl y contribution is paid to the 
SpmeS: ‘ “ By fUrther bc S iven for buildings and 

^tlr£i a L^ Seli ' G0VCT ^ mCnt dct —‘ Tbe Rural Self - 

not yet commi t 1>asse< * 1 Dn August 2Gth, 1921, but has 
jet come into force. Under this Act the maintenance 
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and control of Vernacular education, except in matters 
reserved to the Education Department, viz., inspection, 
examining 1 and tho determination of the curricula, "will be 
transferred to District School Boards, some of tho members of 
•which will bo members of the District Council appointed by 
the Council, and other persons co-opted by the appointed 
members. The control exercised by tho School Boards will 
be subject to the provisions of rules made by the Bocal Gov- 
ernment under tho Act. These rules provide that schools 
controlled by the School Boards should be either Board 
Schools or Schools under private management aided by the 
Board (Board-aided Schools). Provision is made in the Act 
for tho conversion of Board-aided Schools to Board Schools. 
The conditions for Grants-in-aid laid down in the rules are 
much the same as the conditions adopted in the transitory 
schemes just described. Full salaries will bo paid to managers 
and teachers in lay schools, and a minimum scale of salaries 
will bo laid down by the District School Board. Other grants 
will also bo payable, and tho grants taken together will practi- 
cally meet the whole cost of maintaining the schools. Thus the 
only difference between a Board School and a Board-aided 
school will bo that, in the latter, the school house — generally 
a Burmese dwelling of the usual type in which the manager 
and his family reside — will be owned or rented by the manager 
and not by the Board. The conversion of the whole class of 
Board-aided schools to Board schools will thus be an easy 
process, and when the process is completed the financing of 
the great majority of lay Vernacular schools will not be a 
■question of Grants-in-nid at all. Board-aided schools will 
then be confined to Monastic schools or schools maintained by 
Christian Missionaries or by other managing agencies which 
maintain schools for a particular purpose or in the interest 
of a particular section of the community. 

The District School Fund. — Grants-in-aid payable to 
Vernacular schools under private management will bo charge- 
able under the Rural Self-Government Act to the District 
School Fund, which will vest in tho District Council, and 
from which all expenditure whatsoever incurred by the local 
authorities on account of Vernacular education will bo met. 

• Vernacular Education in Rangoon . — Vernacular education 
in the city of Rangoon ia at present controlled by a School 
Board which is financed by tho Municipal Committee. The 
School Board has adopted the transitional scheme already 
described. In the near future the powers of the School Boards 

3 ? 2 
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are likely to be transferred to a Committee of the Corporation, 
called tlie Education Committee, and composed partly of 
members of tlie Corporation appointed by it, and partly of 
persons co-opted by the other members. The conditions of 
Grants-in-aid will probably be very similar to those laid down 
in the rules made by Government under the Ittiral Self- 
Government Act; in other words they will be much the same 
as those now in force. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Grant-in-aid System, Bihar and Orissa. 

The grant-in-aid system of Bihar and Orissa is a two-fold 
■one. Some aided institutions receive grants directly from 
provincial revenues, while others receive them from local 
bodies. In the latter case much of the money comes ulti- 
mately from provincial revenues in the form of a lump grant 
-.to the local body concerned, and in both cases the money 
paid from provincial revenues is derived in part from the 
educational grants given from time to time by the Imperial 
Government. The above observations apply both to recurring 
and to non-recurring grants. 

.1. Recurring grants paid directly from provincial revenues. 

"When the province of Bihar and Orissa was constituted 
.on the 1st of April, 1912, the grant-iu-aid system in force in 
the old province of Bengal continued to be followed for a 
short time. Under this system grants were limited in amount 
to a proportion of the income guaranteed from private sources. 
For colleges the rule was that grants-in-aid should not exceed 
the s um to be expended from private sources excluding the 
fees paid by the scholars, but as in college cases a reference 
to Government had always to be made before a grant was 
given, and Government retained the power of relaxing the 
rules, the proportionate limit was not of much consequence. 
That the rules for schools were not framed to meet the cir- 
cumstances of the new province may be inferred' from the 
fact that all the divisions constituting Bihar and Orissa were 
specified as exceptions to the general rule that the grant to a 
high school might not -exceed one-half, nor the grant to a 
middle school two-thirds, of the income guaranteed from 
private sources. Since these divisions were treated as excep- 
tions, the grant to a high school might be equal to two- 
thirds of the income guaranteed from private sources, while 
for middle and primary schools the grant might be equal to 
-the income so guaranteed. 

2. The question whether the old rules were sufficiently 
liberal and otherwise suitable came up for consideration in 
connection with the Imperial grants given for primnrv and 
secondary education in .the year 1912-13 and a revision was 
then undertaken on the basis of the rules which had recently 
been framed for Eastern Bengal and Assam. 
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3. No attempt was now made to define the proportion of 
the cost of aided colleges which might be met from public 
revenues. The grant to St. Columba’a College had for some 
time been Es. 1,000 a month and those to the other colleges 
were gradually raised to the same figure, the chief condition 
laid down being that the staff should bo paid at rates not less 
than certain specified scales, namely Es. 400 — 30 — 700 for 
the Principal, Es. 150 — 10 — 250 for the professors and 
Bs. 100 — 10 — 150 for the lecturers. These salaries were a 
considerable improvement on those previously given and have 
tended to make the staffs more permanent, hut the annual 
rise in the cost of maintaining the colleges, due partly to the 
increments prescribed and partly to increases in the staff in 
order to provide for efficient teaching, is already causing 
anxiety to the Governing Bodies. 

4. Bor secondary schools also it was decided to drop the 
principle of limiting tho grant to a proportion of the total 
cost and to substitute one under which, if the necessity for a 
school were established and Government had sufficient funds, 
it would be assisted to maintain a prescribed scale of estab- 
lishment. The different scales laid down are as follows: — 


High Schools. 

Rs. 

n month. 


Headmaster ....... 100 

Assistant Headmaster ...... 75 

Third Master ....... 60 

Fourth Master 40 

Fifth Master 40 

Sixth Master 40 

Seventh Master 85 

Additional Master 40 

Persian Teacher 80 

First Vernacular Master . . . . ’ . 25 

Second Vernacular Master 20 

Contingencies, including library, prizes, etc. . 80 


Torxr, 


535 


Note 1 . One of the posts of masters mentioned shove is intended for 
the Head Pandit. 

a JsI?* E ?' ®°hools where thB number of pupils is less than 160 the 

additional master on Ra. 40 is omitted, and the allowance for contin- 
gencies is reduced to Rs. 20. 

3-— For every additional vernacular taught as a medium of 
more te “ ohers on Rs. 25 and Rs. 20, respectively, are 
m^m te^hS suffic^. 6 ra vernoeuIw ie as literature only, one 

teaohem duplicated owing to numbers, the additions! 
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Bs 

a month. 

Headmaster . . . . . ' . . SO 

Assistant Master 35 

First Vernacular Teacher 25 

Second Vernacular Teacher ..... 20 

Third Vernacular Teacher 15 

Contingencies ...... * 15 

' Total , 100 


Note 1. — For every additional vernacular taught aa a medium of 
instruction two more teachers on Rs. 25 and Rs. IS, respectively, are 
required. "Where an extra vernacular is taught as literature only, one 
more teacher suffices. 

Note 2. — When a class is duplicated owing to numbers, the additional 
teachers employed must be paid not less than Rs. 25 if teachers of 
English, or Rs. 15 if vernacular teachers. 


Middle Vernacular Schools. 


Headmaster 







Rs. 

a month 
. 25 

Second "Master 

. 



. 



16 

Third Master 




. 



15 

Fourth Master 




• 



. 10 

Contingencies 

* 






5 

! 





Total 

. 70 


"The number of High Schools at present aided is 59 and 
the monthly grant given is Rs. 9,337 malting the average 
grant Rs. 158-2 while for Middle English Schools the figures 
are 203 and Its. 15,7G0 making the average grant Its. 77‘6. 
It may be noted that the scales proposed had been under 
consideration in Bengal and Eastern Bengal and Assam for 
some years. They represent a considerable improvement on 
the salaries previously paid, but with the general increase in 
prices and salaries it is donbtful how" long they will continue 
to be adequate. 

5. In 1912 some Middle English Schools were aided 
directly from provincial revenues and others by local bodies. 
This system or lack of system was found to be unsatisfactory 
and a tendency was noticed for local bodies to divert to 
Middle English Schools sums which were more urgently re- 
quired for primary education. Accordingly in the year 1918 
the financing of all the Middle English Schools was taken 
over by the department, while the control of the few Middle 
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Vomnculiir Schools* formerly aided by Government 
gradually hunded over to local bodies. Middle Vernacular 
.Schools me now (rented in the .same way as primary scLool*. 

0. 'flic new rules for grants to secondary .schools have been 
distinctly beneficial to small schools which could not previ- 
ously a 11 oid to pay their stalls at the same rate as large K-licob 
owing to the smaller income collected from fees. The* larger 
schools need less help from Government and have benefited 
less, bat no grant of less than Its. 75 a month is given tea 
High School, or of less than Its. .'JO a month to n Middle 
English School and these stuns have in some cases enabled tbe 
te:icliers f to draw pay at rates slightly iri execs*, of the standard 
referred to above. 


7. In 1012 a certain number of primary schools, especially 
in Municipalities, received smnll grants directly from provin- 
cial revenues, but it whs decided that this system should be 
discontinued and in tlic year 1013 grants were first made to 
all the Municipalities in the province to assist them in main- 
taining or aiding primary schools. The remaining schools 
of this status which had previously received grants- directly 
from Government were at the same time handed over to the 
local bodies concerned together with the necessary funds. 

8. In addition to grants to high and middle schools, giant' 
nre also given to a number of special institutions such as 
training classes and technical schools. Xo specinl rule' are 
laid down for tlio assessment of these grants, the 6um to be 
given being determined after consideration of nil the circum- 
stances of the case. 


9. The power of sanctioning recurring grants to colleges 
iests with the Director, but the approval of Government has 
to he obtained to the necessary budget piovision. Formal 
sanction to recurring grants to schools is given by the Inspec- 
tor or Inspectress, an allotment for the purpose being placed 
annually by the Director at the disposal of each Mtcli officer. 
The procedure followed is for the Director when framing his 
budget for any year to consider the grants given during the 
previous year and tho additional sum, if any, likely to he 
required and to make provision accordingly. This provision 
may or may not ho modified by Government before the budget 
is passe . "When tlio amount finally sanctioned is known a 
con orence of the Inspectors and Inspectresses is held, the 
needs of the schools already nided are discussed, and -the 
tarns of different schools to the surplus available, if any. 
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arc considered. After tliose Lave been decided the Director 
places a lump sum at the disposal of each Inspector and In- 
spectress and these oflieors make allotments to individual 
schools. 

II. Grants to local bodies for educational purposes. 

As already mentioned, until the year 1913 no grants n-cre 
made to Municipalities. Grants were given to the District 
Boaids in the seventeen districts in which the Bengal Local 
Self-Government Act had been introduced and to the District 
Council of Sambalpiir, while in the throe remaining ‘districts 
lump grants wore placed at the disposal of the Deputy Com- 
missioners. The grants to the District Hoards originated at 
the time when the Boards were constituted. Certain charges 
and certain sources of revenues were transferred and Govern- 
ment gave a grant equal to the difference, the sources of 
levenue tiansfcricd being in no case sufficient to meet the 
expenditure. From time to time further educational grants 
were given to meet specified objects of expenditure and the 
portions of the Imperial grants of 1902 and 190b set aside for 
primary education in Board areas were also handed over to 
the Hoards. In the remaining districts the grants appear to 
have been assessed on no fixed principle, the local officers 
stating their nreds and such money being given ns was avail- 
able. 

2. The system outlined above was reviewed when the 
Darbar grant for primary education came to be distributed. 
The grants given in 1911-12 to the dift’ercnl districts were then 
accepted sis a basis and additions were made, to them in the 
year 1912, and have been made on many occasions .since, for 
certain specified purposes. In 1912 grants were given to 
•enable the Hoards to carry out a general revision of the sii- 
pends of teachers in primary schools, it being laid down that 
in future no tiained guru should Toceive a stipend of loss 
than Bs. 7, no teacher with middle qualifications a stipend 
of less than Bs. G, no teacher with Upper Primary qualifica- 
tions. a stipend of less than Bs. 3 nor any teacher less than 
Bs. 2, while in girls’ schools the minimum for a trained 
teacher was to he Bs. 12 and for other teachers Bs. 9. In 
the following yoar the minimum for a trained teacher in a 
boys' school was raised to Bs. fl and grants have from time 
to time been given to enable more schools to be financed, for 
the maintenance of Board schools or schools in connect ion with 
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factories, and for the support of schools formerly financed 
directly by Government. 

3. During the first year of tho province certain sums were 
handed over to the local bodies to enable them to give larger 
grants to Middle English Schools, hut, as already mentioned, 
it was decided in the year 1918 that Government should 
assume the entire responsibility for these schools. This re- 
sulted in a considerable additional expenditure to Government, 
for the grants to the Boards were not reduced, but Govern- 
ment undertook the whole of the expenditure involved, leaving 
the Boards free to devote to other educational purposes the 
sums which they had formerly spent on Middle English 
Schools. 


4. The effect of the system described above has not been 
entirely satisfactory, for in 1913 the number of schools helped 
by the Boards in some districts was much greater than in 
others, and, to enable the minimum rates of stipend to be 
paid in all districts alike, the districts with most schools, 
particularly the coast districts of Orissa, required and received 
much larger grants than many more backward areas. To 
remedy this the Boards have been required to frame program- 
mes for the expansion of education in their districts and these 
have been examined so that the relative needs of each area 
may be compared and it may be ascertained how far the. 
Boards are doing their own duty and how far they need 
further assistance from Government. The reorganisation of 
the provincial finances due to the Beforms Scheme has pre- 
vented much progress from being made with* the carrying out 
of these programmes except in cases where the Boards have 
been able to provide funds from their own resources. 


5. Mention has been made above of the introduction of a . 
system of giving grants to Municipalities for the schools under 
t eir control. These bodies, too, have been asked to prepare 
schemes for the improvement of education within their 
oundaries . and both capital and non-recurring grants have- 
been sanctioned to enable some of these to be earned into 
effect. The capital grant admissible is limited to twenty 
per cent, of the, ordinary income of the Municipality and the- 

*°. ^ e f P er cent -) and such grants are only 
® . e -hfunidpality will find from its own resources a- 

„ 811111 W three per cent, of its ordinary income 

Ssi ““ “ I ”” 1 10 uu a,e c " pi “ for 
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6. The allotments given to local bodies from provincial 
revenues are spent in different ways. In some cases the schools 
are directly maintained by the District Board or Municipality, 
the teachers being District Board or Municipal servants, and 
in other coses a grant is given to a committee managing a 
school, but in the majority of primary schools assistance is 
given in the form of stipends to the teachers. The latter 
arrangement is not, however, satisfactory, for the teachers of 
primary' schools tend to work indifferently in tho absence of 
local control and stipendiary schools often come to a sudden 
end owing to tho illness or death of tho teacher, or merely 
because he decides to give up work or moves to another 
village. Endeavours arc therefore being made by tho Boards 
to extend tho system of aided primary schools as far ns possi- 
ble, but the matter is not without difficulty, for it is not 
always possible to find in rural areas persons willing to serve 
on school committees. 

III. Non-recurring grants. 

on-recurring grants are given both from provincial re- 
venues and from local funds, and the rules generally are the 
same except that in tho latter case a maximum of lls. 10,000' 
is laid down as tho greatest sum ordinarily admissible for any 
one project. Tho rules for colleges and for schools arc practi- 
cally identical. Before a grant is given from provincial 
revenues the project must bo approved by the Commissioner 
of tho Division and (in tho case of a school) by the District 
Officer. A trust deed must be executed. Where the amount 
is small a simple undertaking by the Committee to comply 
with the grnnt-in-aid rules is usually accepted, hut in other 
cases a mortgage is required and where the committee is 
unable to execute a mortgage the usual procedure is for Gov- 
ernment to aoquiro the site on which’ tho building is to bp 
erected and to lease it to tho committee for a nominal rent on 
certain specified terms. These terms arc that the building 
shall be used only for educational purposes, that it shall be 
maintained in good repair and shall yield no pecuniary return 
to the School Authority save for the purposes of the school, 
and that the school shall be open to inspection by Government 
Officers and shall continue to be well managed. In the event 
of a breach of any of these conditions Government reserve 
the right either to have the defect remedied or in the last 
Tesort to resume the land (where it belongs to them) and to 
recoup themselves for the grant of money paid. 
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2. Grants are given for tile acquisition of land for play- 
grounds as well as for buildings. In tbe former case the 
land is acquired by Government and leased to the committee 
on a nominal rent. In the latter the plans must receive tie 
previous approval both of the Education Department and of 
the Public Works Department, the function of the latter, in 
the case of a school applying for a grant from a District 
Board, being discharged by tbe District Engineer. The 
Public Works Department or District Engineer, as the case 
may be, supervises the work of construction. Half of tie 
grant is paid ns soon as sanction is given, a quarter when the 
work is half done and the balance on completion, a certificate 
being required in cither case from the supervising engineer 
that the work is being carried on satisfactorily or has been 
completed. 

3. Grants are also given for furniture, apparatus, cherni- 
•cals, maps, books for libraries •and equipment generally. In 

the case of a college the grant may not ordinarily exceed hall 
of the cost and in the cose of a school two-thirds. 

4. JTon-recurring grants from provincial revenues are 
ordinarily sanctioned by the Director. Amounts not exceed- 
ing Its. 500 may, however, be sanctioned by the Inspector or 
Inspectress, while the sanction of Government is required if 
the amount applied for exceeds Bs. 10,000 or two-thirds of 
the total cost of the project, if the ordinary grant-in-aid 
'Conditions are not to be applied or if the budget provision*!* 
inadequate. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

G-rant-in-aid System, Central Provinces and Bei*ar. 

Central Provinces from 1S93 to 1904 . — The Educational 
Manual o£ tlic Central Provinces, dated 18D3, applied only to 
the Central Provinces, as Berar had not then been amal- 
gamated with thnt Province. 

Recurring grants. 

Fixed grants . — Recurring grants were given on one of three 
systems. The first was called the Fixed Grant System and 
was intended mainly for schools above the Primary grade. 
Tlio amount of the grant was limited to the difference between 
income and expenditure. It was intended that grants from 
Provincial funds should be -devoted to the education of girls 
and of the backward classes, and for the maintenance of 
Science, Art, Industrial and High Schools. Other institu- 
tions would ordinarily draw grant from Ioenl funds. The 
minimum average daily attendance was fixed at 20 for boys’ 
and 10 for girls’ schools, and the other educational conditions 
were much the same as at present. 

Result grants . — The second system, by which grants were 
assessed on attendance and on instruction, was called the 
Result Grant System. These grants were given only to 
Vernacular schools up to the fifth standard. They might be 
paid from Provincial or Local Funds. 

Based on Attendance . — For each pupil in average attend- 
ance below 18 years of age a grant of 8 annas a head was 
given, but a pupil teacher had to bo maintained for every 20 
boys over tbo first fifty of average attendance. This would' 
provide from the attendance grant a maximum of Rs. 25 per 
annum for a teacher. 

Based on Instruction . — A grant for instruction based on 
passes in the annual examination made it possible to maintain 
the school. If the school had been open for ISO boys in tbo 
year, a pupil who had put in 90 attendances might earn for 
the school for each subject in which bo passed sums varying 
from eight annas in Standard I to Rs. 2-8-0 in Standard T, 
and rising to Rs. 3 for. passing' in Surveying (an optional 
subject) in the 5tli class. For girls the grant was generally 
double, and for certain depressed classes 50 per cent, above 
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the standard rate. Only the three It’s were compulsory. A 
list of 12 optional subjects, including Hygiene and Agricul- 
ture, shows the optimism of the authors of the '.scheme. 

Night Schools . — Night schools were also aided under Ibis 
system. Only 80 attendances of 1^ hours were required, but 
to ensure some instruction an age limit was fixed, and in the 
first standard no grant was allowed for a student who did not 
pass in the three IV s. 

As the total amount required to pay the result grants 
varied each year a maximum was fixed for each District or 
Municipality, and a proportionate reduction made if the total 
demand exceeded the sum available. It is curious that the 
grants were paid to the School Managers through the District 
Superintendent of Police. 

The Combined. System . — The third system was the Com- 
bined Grant System and included a fixed monthly salary for 
the teacher and a bonus on the results of tho examination. 
This like the Result Grant was applied to Vernacular Schools 
only. 

Fixed grant . — The maximum fixed grant was Rs. 6 per 
mensem for a certificated master and Rs. 4 for an uncertifi- 
cated teacher. In addition a grant assessed on the results of 
.the Annual Examination was paid at half the rate fixed for 
the Result Grants. f 

Bonus on Instruction . — Of this bonus on passes 40 per cent, 
was allotted to the Head Master and 10 per cent, to the subor- 
dinate staff. The grants were paid to the Managers of the 
-School through the District Superintendent of Police. 

Changes in 1900 . — In 1900 a variation on the Result Grant 
and Combined Grant Systems was introduced. The main 
features wore a differentiation of curriculum between town 
and village schools, with rates slightly higher for the village 
than for the town, and that no pupil could earn any grant 
unless he passed in 2 out of the 3 compulsory subjects, nor 
any grant for an optional subject unless he passed in all com- 
■pulsory subjects. Tho valuation of the subjects is interesting. 
A pass in Standard 5 in Reading secured 12 annas, in Arith- 
metic Us. 2-8-0, in a town school. In a village school the 
'fourth class was the highest, and in that class a pass in Arith- 
metic was valued at Re. 1-12-0, in the corresponding class of 
a town school at Re. 1-8-0. Unfortunately no figures are now 
'available to show the average income of teachers. 
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Comparison of teachers' incomes with those of 1920. — Tlic 
ilxcd grant of Es. 6 per mensem allowed to certificated teachers 
■under tlie combined system in 1893 would bo equal to not 
less than Es. 15 to Es. IS to-day, and in addition strenuous 
tuition carefully adapted to take advantage of tbc Code must 
liavo placed him in a position of comfort. Tlie uncertificated 
teachers on Es. 4 with a statutory share of the result grant 
(raised in 1900 to 15 per cent.) were probably no worse off than 
the similar class to-day. 

Non-recurring grants. 

Towards the cost of buildings, grants were given equal 
to one-third of the expenditure, and for furniture and appara- 
tus equal to one-half of the cost. 

Berar from 1S93 up to 1904. — An educational manunl of 
Berar also dated 1893, before that tract was amalgamated 
with the Central Provinces, still survives. The conditions of 
•grant to local bodies under that Code are curious. Money 
raised from Municipal and town funds and spent on education 
might be counted as a qualification for grant, but educational 
cess compulsorily recovered is not eligible for Government 
grant. The maximum amount of grant was fixed nt a sum 
equal to the amount expended from private sources on secular 
Instruction, except in tho case of Indigenous Schools. ** The 
Government will not in any mntter interfere with the actual 
management of a school thus aided : but will seek, upon tho 
frequent reports of its Inspectors, to judge whether a good 
seculaT education is imparted or not.” “ No preference will 
ho given to any school on the ground thnt nny particular 
religious doctrines arc taught or are not taught therein.” 
Some fee, however small, was required from tho scholars. 

Indigenous Schools. — 3? or indigenous schools there wns 
a capitation grant of eight annas a head for every boy or girl, 
based on average daily attendance throughout tlie year. In 
addition any boy passing tho annual examination might earn 
for the school from Es. 3 in Standard I to Es. 8 in Standard 
YI, and girls who passed earned twice this amount, as well ns 
an extra grant of Es. 2 for creditable needlework. In those 
days a well managed school must have boon a profitable ven- 
ture. Tho rewards for passes .were much greater than in tho 
Central Provinces. 

Even a newly opened school might got a grant of Es. 16 
to Es. 60 at the rate of Eo. 1 per head of average attendance, 
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or lie. 1-8-0 for backward classes, and for girls Us. 2. Later 
on tbe School would be transferred to the Eesult Grant System, 
noted above. The attendance roll was certified by the Patel 
and Pandit, •, 

When Berar was joined to the Central Provinces, the 
grant system of the latter was applied, and in 190T the Com- 
missioner, Berar, wrote in forwarding the annual report “ A 
system of grant-in-aid which practically wipes out 400 schools 
in 5 years is, I respectfully submit, in itself evidence of its 
being a wrong system.” 

Payment by Results. — In the calm atmosphere of educa- 
tional study there is little to be said for the system of pay- 
ment by results. The cramming of the students and the per- 
sonal idiosyncracies of the examiner have combined to con- 
demn it, but it is eminently suited to the early stages of 
Primary Education, when the public is unable to judge of 
the work of a teacher. The direct financial incentive to the 
teacher has now been removed, and rarely has educational 
enthusiasm been able to apply an equal stimulus. If in addi- 
tion to a standard wage it were possible for encli teacher to 
secure a moderate bonus by successful work as well as the' 
chance of distant promotion, Vernacular schools would show 
far better results. Inspection remarks would not be repeated 
for years and neglected for ever.’ There is too little reward 
for the eager, and too much security for the lazy. 

Vernacular education under public management has finally 
supplanted aided Vernacular schools as the main system of 
the Province. Tior would compulsory education be possible 
otherwise. But there is room for a bonus by results in addi- 
tion to a standard pay ns a corrective to the lethargy of the 
educational machine. 

Central Provinces and Berar from 1904 . — With the 
Manual of 1904 a universal system of fixed grants supplanted 
payment by results. Grants were offered to all educational 
institutions under private management ^which gave a sound 
secular education. 

1904. Payment by results abolished. — The ultimate ob- 
ject was stated to be to enable the Local Administration and 
Local Bodies to withdraw gradually from tbe direct manage- 
ment of schools, maintaining only a few model institutions. 

The usual educational conditions were laid down, with 
the' exception of the observance of the Bisley Circular. The 
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amount of tlie grant was not to exceed the difference between 
income and expenditure, but no proportion was fixed between 
grant and expenditure, nor was it based on attendance oxcepl 
that a minimum attendance of twenty boys, or in Circle 
schools of ten girls, was required. Only in tho case of non- 
recurring grants was a limit fixed, one-tliird of the expen- 
diture. 

Grants were intended to encourage schools for girls, back- 
ward races, departments above the lower secondary (middle 
schools) and science, art and industrial schools. Vernacular 
schools were to he maintained or aided by local bodies. In 
practice, however, all kinds of schools were aided if they were 
likely to meet a local need. As regards finance, the depart- 
mental officers and managers played a gam© of pull devil pnll 
baker, with the Director ns Umpire to decide on the amount 
of the grant-managers requiring all new expenditure to be 
met from grant, and departmental officers urging managers to 
increase their resources. The absence of any statutory limit 
to grants probably suited the times when education was still 
in its infancy in this Province. 

1911. Grant in -proportion to expenditure . — About 191 L 
more detailed terms for grants were fixed, imported mainly 
from Bombay. AIL types of schools under private manage- 
ment and secondary schools managed by local bodies were 
brought under one rule. Educational conditions remained 
nearly the same, but tlie- maximum grant was fixed at half 
the income, or one-third of expenditure, whichever is less. In 
the case of Primary Schools carried on under exceptional cir- 
cumstances an additional grant equal to about one-ninth of 
the expenditure could be given. Industrial, Normal and Art 
schools were expressly excluded, and no limit was fixed for 
them, hut as such schools were almost always managed de- 
partmcntally this provision had little cffecl. 

Vernacular Girls’ Schools . — The history of grants' to 
girls’ schools is more intricate. Prom early days the large 
majority of girls’ schools in this Province" has been under 
Departmental management. Grants wore offered to 
assist managers to tost over a period of two or three years 
whether the number of girls likely to attend would justify 
founding a permanent school. In 1910 grant was fixed on 
attendance. 


For 10 to 15 girls . 
For 12 to 20 girls . 


Bb. 

18 

24 


<5 
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plus sis rupees for every five girls in addition. As tlio first 
classes of these schools were found to he convenient creches, 
no grnnt was given for attendance in that class. In 1911 in 
place of a grant based on attendance, half the expenditure 
was offered on condition that n certain number of girls were 
enrolled in the higher classes. But as these girls would be 
nearer marriageable age, the school was required to meet in a 
separate building, and the permission to meet in the hoys* 
school after school hours was withdrawn. 

The most interesting feature of this grant code for girls 
was the purchase of pupils in the open market. Head Mas- 
ters of boys' schools wore given rewards for securing the 
attendance of girls in boys’ schools: later on the rewards de- 
pended partly on the number of girls who passed the dnss 
examinations. In parts of the Province this system was 
astonishingly successful, particularly in the East. The 
natural educational ambition of the school mnster, stimulated 
to action by the hope of reward, produced scores of pedagogic 
missionaries, who secured the attendance of many thousands 
of girls extender age, and continued the attendance of a few 
of marriageable age. Moreover n considerable enrolment o* 
girls would mitigate the pressure of the revenue official whose 
influence maintained attendance, nnd so leave more boys for 
the labour of the fields. 

1017. Present system of grants . — The present code was 
brought into force in 1917, and differs very little from that 
of 1911, oxcept that an estimate is mode of the requirements 
of each school for five years, and the grant is generally fixed 
on those figures. Tlio maximum is as before, save thnt schools 
in special difficulties may receive half their expenditure. 
Colleges, Normal, Art and Industrial schools are exempt from 
any limit. Attendance does not enter directly into the cal- 
culation of grant, but is considered with other factors. The 
institution must meet a want, pass a sanitary standard, give 
physical training, keep regular registers and accounts, have 
a satisfactory managing committee, be open to inspection, 
follow an approved curriculum, use only approved books, have 
n satisfactory staff, charge certain fees if required, and ob- 
serve the rules governing the relations .of schools to politics. 
The conditions and limit of grant are the same for Secondary 
nnd Primary schools for boys and girls but the special arrange- 
ments referred to above foT girls’ Vernacular schools main- 
tained temporarily by local effort with a view to ultimate- 
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provincinlisation aie continued. For such seliools the condi- 
tions o£ grant are designed to maintain the school for two or 
three years. Half the total expenditure is given provided 
that suitable accommodation and staff are provided, that the 
total average attendance is not less than 20, and that there 
are girls reading in the second class. Ordinarily the school 
would be taken over by the Department after probation. If 
the managers desired to retain it they would be aided under 
the same rules ns boys’ schools, under which they might con- 
tinue to receive a grant equal to half their expenditure. 

European Schools . — Until 1912 European schools were in- 
spected by an officer of tbe Bombay Presidency, and received 
aid on tbeir system, based primarily on attendance, witb many 
supplementary grants for trained teachers, special subjects, 
etc., needing an expert to take full advantage of them. When 
tliev came under the control of this Province an estimate was 

t * 

made of the probable attendance, number of classes, staff, 
salaries and other requirements. A recurring grant equal to 
half the expenditure was given subject to certain limits, and 
that system has remained in force from 1914 till now. All 
European schools of all grades, for boys and for girls, are 
treated alike under a separate code of regulations. 

The effect of the grants. 

• For tbe past 20 years the supply of vernacular education 
for boys has been regarded ns the duty and privilege of local 
bodies assisted by grants. Where private schools existed they 
were aided sometimes by Government grants, sometimes by 
local bodies, and occasionally Joy both. As the schools under 
public management spread and parents became accustomed 
to the nominal fee of one anna a month, they became unwilling 
to pay the higher fee required by tbe manager of a private 
school. He desired the greater security and higher remu- 
neration obtainable under local bodies, and the private venture 
school practically disappeared. [Religious bodies such as 
Missionaries, Anjuman and Sabhas maintained Vernacular 
schools, but tbe tendency is for the Inst two bodies to hand 
them over to local bodies. The fees in primary schools are 
so small that the managers must ordinarily supply two-thirds 
of the expenditure, and this has more than doubled in the last 
ten years. ’ 

In secondary schools this tendency is less marked. The 
actual cost to bo provided by the management is larger than 
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in the ease of primary srliooh, hut time is more credit in 
maintaining n secondary f-cliool, and the j ielier clashes wi«b 
to keep their sons near home till the ago of 1-1 or 3D. Fe"cs< 
and grants may ho i plied on to meet two-thirds of the expendi- 
turn in an established .secondary school, and the lower the pay 
of the stall' the less money must he found by the iiianagenieiiC. 
Two tendencies are marked — the first to reduce cost l»y main- 
taining a cheap staff, the second to raise fees slightly above 
the minimum. 

The High School classes (X to XII ) are nearly paid for 
from grant and fees, hut the Educational Department ha« 
supplied these classes more liberally than Jfiddle Schools in. 
proportion to the demand. It is more ditlieult for n private 
school to find the stall for those higher classes that depart- 
mental and I'niversity standards require. Since the 1911 
code a large number of lower secondary schools have been 
opened, the most important section Iicinp those managed by 
local bodies. In the richer districts of the Province a con- 
siderable number have been opened by managing committees, 
hut they would for the most part gladly hand over their 
schools to local bodies if tbe latter had the funds to maintain 
them. The code encouraged the opening of these schools, and 
the schools encouraged cheap labour. Some of the labourers 
in these vineyards still receive only a rupee a dny. Xor can 
this he remedied unless the grant provide almost the whole of 
the difference between fees and expenditure, at a cost equal 
to placing the schools under public management. There is 
not yet in this Province a body of educationalists who can 
manage private institutions on new linos and provide a test- 
ing ground for new ideas. A grant cqnnl to half the expen- 
diture would slightly ameliorate the conditions in aided 
secondary schools if the managers were obliged to provide at 
least onc-tenth of the expenditure. 

The system has failed to assist primary schools to -urvivo 
except those managed by religious institutions. It has en- 
couraged the attendance of girls in boys' schools, the opening 
of experimental girls’ schools, and the maintenance of second- 
ary schools hv religious societies, other private persons, and 
by local bodies. But it is not liberal enough to make the 
conditions of service in secondary schools satisfactory. 

T\ on-recurring grants. 

In the Code of 1904 one-third of the cost of buildings and 
one-half of the cost of equipment was promised, the grant ’ 
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being paid at suclijime, after completion, as funds were avail- 
able. Tbe plan of a building and estimate of cost bad to be 
.approved by the Education authorities with the aid of the 
Public "Works Department and list-, of equipment were recom- 
mended by the Inspector. 

In the Code of 1911 the proportions remained the same 
but no grant of less than Us. 100 for buildings was given, and 
none at all towards repairs. For equipment no grant of less 
■than Us. 50 was given. The terms of the 1917 Code are the 
same, but' the power of sanctioning and paying grants has 
been deputed to tbe Director up to 5,000 for buildings, 
and Hs. 1,000 for equipment. 

The conditions of the grants have remained practically 
unchanged since 1904. In the case of buildings the owner- 
ship of the site has to be proved, and trust deed executed, of 
which a copy is attached. Arrangements have been made by 
which local bodies can draw in advance grants sanctioned in 
Tespect of secondary school buildings, subject to adjustment 
on completion of the work. Grants for Vernacular school 
buildings' are not paid to such bodies under the Grant-in- Aid 
rules ^>ut lump grants are sanctioned subject to conditions 
that vary from time to time. 

Grants towards equipment until 1911 were recoverable in 
part if the school ceased within five years. Ho such clause 
is now required. Cases of recovery of a building grant are 
so far unknown, and of equipment grant extremely rare. 
'Ordinarily the equipment would be handed over by the mana- 
gers to another school with the permission of the Department. 

Even with a reduced scale of requirements for school build- 
ings and equipment, the capital cost is a heavy burden for 
local bodies, and still heavier for private schools. This also 
will tend to cause managers of private institutions to hand 
over their schools to local bodies whose resources are larger 
-and who receive for secondary schools grants on the same scale 
as managers of private schools. It seems possible that the 
-requirements in the way of buildings, furniture and rquip- 
ment may have to be reduced in tbe future. 

Grants to local bodies for educational purposes. 

As lias been mentioned in tbe preceding section, these 
bodies receive grants in respect of secondary schools under 
the same code as schools under private management. Grants 
■for vernacular education have still to he considered. 
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Grants to Municipalities for vernacular education. 

Prior to 1917 there was no recognised system of distribu- 
tion, cxcojiL in lierar, where Municipalities received one-third 
of their expenditure on education under nil heads. At -various- 
times district officers in the Central Provinces considered 
what each Municipality could spend on schools. This was 
generally, but not always, supposed to he nt least fire per cent- 
of its income. The balance they hoped to secure in grants. 
When fresh expenditure lind to he incurred, the finances were 
examined and nn additional giant asked for. Naturally a 
Municipality which was providing for ft water supply could 
afford less for schools, and would probably secure more in 
grant for education by following the tactics of the importunate 
widow. 

The system adopted in 1917 for the Central Provinces and 
subsequently for Bcrar was os follows. Thnt part of Muni- 
cipal ineomo, such as water rate, sanitation rate, etc., which 
is supposed to meat only the cost of the service, was excluded. 
One nnnn in each rupee of the rest of .the income was then 
regarded as set apart for vcrnaculnr education. If the cost 
of vernacular education exceeded that sum, then the excess 
was mot half by the Municipality, and half by grant from 
Government. Whether the system will meet the requirements 
of Municipalities under the Compulsory Education Act is now 
being considered. Possibly more liberal terms may be given 
to those bodies which adopt the provisions of the Act. ‘ 

(In calculating the recurring cost of Vernacular schools 
under the abovo system only salaries and pension contribu- 
tion arc taken into account.) 

Grants to District Councils ( District Boards) for vernacular 
• education. 

Prior to 1915 thoro was no recognised system for the award 
of grants to District Councils (or District Boards as they are 
called in Bornr). Tho following system was tentatively 
approved by_ Government in 1915. 

In the distribution , of recurring grants the improvement 
of existing schools was not to be subordinated to tbe exten- 
sion of Vernacular Education. All Local Bodies would 
estimate the expenditure required for bringing their existing 
schools up to the required standard in regard both to pay and 
number of teachers. From the funds available at any time 
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for grants to District Councils for Vernacular Education a 
portion not exceeding 60 per cent, was to be reserved for dis- 
tribution tbrougb Commissioners to District Councils in pro- 
portion to the total estimate for tlie Division of the expense 
of bringing schools up to the required standard as estimated 
by District Councils. It was assumed that the proportion 
reserved for grants towards improvement of schools would 
gradually decrease and a larger shore would gradually be set 
free for extension. It was also assumed that schools opened 
from 1916 onwards would be adequately staffed by properly 
paid teachers and consequently that no special allotment need 
be reserved for further improvement of sucb schools. 

Tlie balance available at any time from Provincial grants 
for the extension of Vernacular Education after deduction of 
a sum reserved for improvement of existing schools was to 
be distributed to Commissioners in proportion to the total 
number of boys of school-going age in each Division for whom 
no school provision had so far been made. 

The distribution of grants both for improvement and ex- 
tension in accordance with the principles recorded above was 
to be by Divisions. In distributing the amount allotted for 
the Division among the District Councils included in the 
Division the Commissioner was supposed to take into con- 
sideration not Only the relative needs of each Council as indi- 
cated by the estimate of expenditure required for improve- 
ment and by the total number of unprovided boys but also 
the special needs and circumstances, financial and otherwise, 
of each District Council. 

In the distribution of grants for capital expenditure the 
needs of existing schools were to receive prior consideration. 
Grants were to be allotted to divisions in proportion to .the 
total requirements of each division as estimated with refer- 
ence to the total number of pupils for whom suitable accom- 
modation was provided in existing schools. 

In two important respects the situation has changed since 
the principles referred to above were established in 1915: 

(a) The question of teachers’ pay has become far more 
prominent owing to the abnormal rise of prices and 
. other causes. The gradual increase contemplated 
when not more than half of the funds available at 
any time was set apart in 1916 for improvement 
of salaries and the schools generally, has now been 
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found totally inadequate. Moreover, the salaries 
of posts created since 1916 in connection with new 
schools have not, ns anticipated, been found ade- 
quate and further ONpenditure on these schools as 
well as on schools opened before 1916 is necessary. 

(b) Since 1916 District Boards in Berar havo taken ad- 
vantage of facilities afforded for increasing their 
educational cess and for levying a specinl school 
rate in certain areas and on certain conditions, 
while the Central Provinces Bocal Self-Government 
Act of 1920 when put into force will give similar 
facilities to District Councils in the Control Pro- 
vinces. It was assumed in 1916 that for sonic 
years to come District Councils generally would 
not he able to add substantially to their own funds 
for Vernacular Education. Consequently' the ques- 
tion of encouraging Local Bodies to increase their 
own funds by making grants proportionate to the 
proceeds of local taxation was not seriously dis- 
cussed. The possibility of such n course as a 
corollary for futnre legislation was, however, noted. 

Another factor that has now become important was left out 
of account in 1915. It was assumed that there was in all the 
districts of the Province a demand for more Vernacular schools 
and that this demand did not vary sufficiently from district 
to district to justify differentia] tientment in regard to dis- 
tribution of grants. Since 1916 it has been suggested that in’ 
many parts of the Province there is no further room for exten- 
sion on a voluntary basis. District Councils have been autho- 
rised by legislation to introduce compulsory education, and 
the question of the extent to which a loral demand for exten- 
sion cither on a voluntary or compulsory' basis should influence 
the distribution of grants becomes prominent. 

The principles of distribution are consequent ly under revi- 
sion and the following factors arc being taken into account : — 

(«) The existing nnd potential financial resources of Dis- 
trict Councils. 

(b) The present state of Vernacular Education under each 
Council both ns regards quantity nnd quality. 

fc) The local demand for* Vernacular Education whether 
on n vol’-' rv or compulsory basis. 
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It lias been suggested that tbougb Government has dele- 
gated to Local Bodies responsibility for tlie maintenance of 
Vernaculav schools, it is ultimately responsible for determin- 
ing within the limits of the Province the minimum expen- 
diture on Vernacular Education and for seeing that in regard 
both to quantity and quality it does not fall below a certain 
level. It is also responsible for deciding wliat portion of this 
minimum expenditure can be met from local funds and what 
portion will consequently fall to provincial funds. Having 
once provided for this minimum expenditure, Government 
ought to encourage Local Bodies to undertake further expen- 
diture from their own funds for the development of Verna- 
cular Education beyond the established minimum, and such 
further expenditure can be encouraged by contributions from 
Government proportionate to the additional expenditure 
undertaken by Local Bodies. According to this principle 
contributions from Government to enable Vernacular Educa- 
tion within a given area to reach the required minimum 
should be with reference to the needs and resources of the 
locality as determined by Government. Contributions from 
Government for any advance beyond this minimum should be 
proportionate to the contributions from Local Bodies. TJp to 
a certain level Government will give to those who need and 
beyond that level it will give to those who are prepared to 
spend. The minimum standard and expenditure required can 
obviously he determined by Government only for a definite 
period. The whole situation must be reviewed periodically, 
and in the ordinary circumstances the minimum standard 
would he raised ns a result of each successive review. It will 
be necessary to deal individually with each District Council 
and to give up divisional distribution with discretionary 
powers to Commissioners in the allotment of Divisional 
amount to District Councils. 

These principles are now under the consideration of Gov- 
•ernment. 
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CHAPTER X. 

Grant-in-aid System, Assam. 

Section A. — Recurring grants. 

Historical summarg . — It is convenient to consider the 
period from the year 1912 onwards. In 1912 the province 
was constituted in its present form, and the present system 
of grant-in-aid, in so far ns it represents change in policy or 
procedure, has been evolved since 1912 on the basis of the old 
Assam system and the modifications introduced during the 
years when Assam was part of the province of Eastern Bengal „ 
and Assam. In 1912, grunts-in-aid wero governed by a code 
of general rules formulated by tbc Government of Eastern 
Bongal and Assam, and, in so far ns tbc treatment"' 'of Assam 
districts differed from that of Eastern Bongal districts, by tbe 
rules of the Assam School Manual. Changes in both these 
groups of rules have to bo recorded. 

2. Changes in procedure . — Section IV of the Eastern 
Bengal and Assam Code of rules deals with recurring grants. 
The changes which have been made sinco 1912 under this 
section arc to bo explained, not so much by reason of difficul- 
ties met with in administering the rnles, as arising from tho 
desire to have a more instructive sot of rules and a clear 
system of determining the grants payable and the standards 
to be imposed. A comparison with the present Assam Grant- 
In-Aid Code will shew that the main changes consist in the 
addition of directions as to the staff to bo maintained in aided 
schools, of a uniform method of estimating tho proportion of 
the cost to bo borno by public and private funds respectively 
and the sotting asido of a proportion of the receipts to form a 
school fund, a section referring to special grants and general 
revision with a view to clear definition and omission of non- 
essential details. 

3. The other group of rules referred to as existing in 1912, 
vis., those contained in the Assam School Manual, provided 
for grants-in-aid to primary and middle schools, in tbc form 
of capitation allowances. This system has sinco been aban- 
doned, after careful consideration, both on theoretical and on 
practical* grounds, and the existing system is one of fixed 
grants subject to periodical revision.^ 
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4. Present system of grants: Secondary schools. — Second- 
nry schools comprise high and xniddlo Anglo-Vornnoular 
schools and middle Vernacular schools. With the latter, the 
grant-in-nid system is not concerned now. It has been 
accoptcd — and this marks a change in policy from tho system 
in force in J912, which provided for grnnts-in-aid to Verna- 
cular schools by local bodies ns well as by Government — that 
vernacular education in all its singes is the direct charge of 
local bodies, i.c., Vernacular schools are managed directly by 
local bodies. The only exceptions to this rule are schools in. 
hill districts or special localities, and these come under a 
special section of the Grant-in-Aid Code, ns will appear later. 
Tho rules applicable to grants made to secondary schools are 
contained in the new code nlrendy referred to. 

5. Tho general conditions under which grants aro made, 
are stated in a soparato section, and call for no special 
remarks. It may bo noted that aided high and middlo Anglo- 
Vernacular schools aro oxpected ordinarily to confine them- 
selves to tho English-tenching classes, in conformity with tho 
principle of freo vernacular education in tho province. 

G. Tho assessment of grants, as explained in tho rules and 
by tho form under which grants are sanctioned, is with refer- 
ence to a scale indicating the amount which tho public is 
expected to contribute by fees or otherwise per bead of tbo 
enrolment. This represents a change from previous systems, 
under which Government, when it undertook to aid a school, 
was called upon to provide tho difference between tbo cost of 
up-keop and a fluctuating incomo which depended partly on 
fee-receipts and partly on subscriptions which were irregu- 
larly paid and sometimes existed only on paper. 

7. So far as possible, uniform scales of establishment are 
prescribed now for aided secondary schools, and the grants 
are made to depend on these scales and the capitation assess- 
ment. Ordinarily tbo capitation will not vary as between 
schools of the same standard, but the managers of schools 
may levy fees at rates in excess or defect of the capitation 
scale. 

8. A typical grant to a high school might be assessed as 
follows, tho preliminaries in connection with tho submission 
of the enso being assumed complete and the minimum scale of 
establishment suitable for the school fixed at a monthly cost 
of Us. X : — 

The capitation will be fixed ordinarily to correspond with 
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the prevailing rates of fees actually in force in Government 
high schools, i.c ., — 

(lass X IX VIH VH VI V IV III 

Rs. :» 2-S 2-1 2 1-12 I-S i-1 l* 

This scale will then he applied to the figures of average 
enrolment given in the form of application for grant (Form 
G to the Code). If any great discrepancy appears between 
the figures of average and present enrolment, careful enquiry 
into the reasons for this will have been made, and it may 
not be advisable to accept the nverage figures for application 
of the capitntion scale. 

Assuming that tho average figures are accepted as show- 
ing a state of enrolment below which the school is not expected 
to fall to any serious extent in the near future, the capitation 
scale will then be applied, as follows : — 
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Total Rs. V 

Deduct 30% for school fund, free 



studentship*, etc. 






Filial afi'e'smcnt Rs. Z 


Tlic difference between this last figure and the prescribed 
minimum cost of establishment ( t.c ., X — Z) will give tbo 
maximum grant payable to the school, subject to the condi- 
tion, stated in the code, that the grant shall not exceed tho 
final assessment. 

0. Primary schools. — Ordinarily, primary schools are 
under tlic direct management of local bodies, and arc not 
aided. There is, however, n large ntunber of primary schools 
chiefly in hill districts, managed by missions, and aided by 
Government. Grants to such schools, or to their managers, 
in respect of groups of schools, are regulated by the provisions 
for special grants in the code. 

10. Other schools . — A separate system of grant-in-aid is 
.applicable to tols, mnktabs and madrasns. The qualifying 

*It is In contemplation to raise this scale to Hs. 2 In classes HI to 
"VI and Rs. 3 in classes VII — X. , 
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condition in those cases is satisfactory provision for instruc- 
tion in the ordinary Vernacular school curriculum in addition 
to the special courses of study lor which such institutions 
primarily exist. Fixed grants are given under the provisions 
for special grants in the code. 

11. Institutions of these types which are not aided thus 
directly are eligible for indirect aid in the shape of stipends 
awarded to their teachers on the results of public examina- 
tions of the pupils. 

12. Effect of cxi*fin;f rules. — Such revision as lias been 
made in the grant-in-aid system, whether in policy or in pro- 
cedure. is scarcely of long enough standing to enable judg- 
ment to he pronounced as to its effect. Thus, the policy of 
bringing middle English schools under a uniform bV.stcin of 
government aid has been turned out, so far. in the case of 
only a few schools, and the change is quite rcccut. 

13. Again, in regard to the abolition of the system of 
capitation allowances, it might be possible, in normal times, 
to form some estimate of the effect of this change on the 
Vermicular school population • hut it is impracticable to do 
so under the abnormal economic conditions now prevailing 
which have of course an adverse effect on the school attend- 
ance. Tt can he said, however, in this connection that the 
chnnge has greatly simplified procedure and removed a temp- 
tation to dishonest practice on the part of teachers, and that 
the teachers have found no enu«c of complaint on the ground 
of reduction in emoluments. 

14. Lastly, in regard to the simplification and clearer 
definition of the general code of rules, which, as already 
explained were objects in view when the code wns changed, 
experience lias justified the change, so far, at any rale, as the 
practical working of the rules is concerned. 

Section 7J. — Grants to local bodies. 

Historical . — The earlier principle that local bodies, i.c.. 
Local Boauls, irimici politics and Unions should concern 
themselves mainly with primary schools, though permitted to 
make grants to Vernacular schools of higher grade and to 
Anglo-YernaculaT middle schools, has been developed during 
the period since 1912; and the system now prevailing is that 
local bodies have direct chargo of general education in the 
vernacular, subject to certain control by the Education 
. Department. Local bodies are still permitted to make grants 
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to Anglo-Vernacular middle schools, but, as ■was pointed out 
in the previous section of this chapter, present policy aims at 
relieving them, ultimately, of tbe obligations they have under- 
taken in this direction. 

2. How assessed. — Grants made to local bodies take the 
form of annual subsidies or of special non-recurring grants to 
meet contingencies. An instance of the latter would be the 
grant of a specified sum, in any year, to a local body to 
assist it, for example, in repairing school buildings damaged 
by stoTm. 

3. The annual recurring grants, or subsidies, arc not made 
on any fixed principle of assessment. As money becomes 
available, from Imperial or provincial sources, allotments arc 
made to local bodies for expenditure. Each new allotment 
is made in supplement of the existing obligations undertaken, 
i.c., a local body which has maintained up to any year a cer- 
tain general standard of expenditure on Educntion and which 
receives in that year a new recurring allotment, is not expected 
*to devote any part of the new money to old expenditure, but 
to use the whole of it for development. 

4. The amounts given to various local bodies from time to 
-time will depend, naturally, on their relative claims estimated 
on such considerations ns their readiness to spend from local 
income, the rate of development of their &hools, local demand 
for expansion, and so on. 

5. Special localities. — Where local bodies of the kind men- 
tioned above do not exist, c.g., in hill districts, tbe manage- 
ment and development of Vernacular schools, under the gene- 
ral control of the Education Deportment, is sometimes in tbe 
hands of a missionary society. In such cases, grants are 
given under the provisions of the Grnnt-in-Aid Code appli- 
cable to special grants, ns already mentioned in the previous 
section. 

Section C. — Capital grants for buildings and equipment. 

Historical. — Cbnnges in the procedure of dealing with . 
grants under this section have been made since the year 19T2, 
and will be understood on a comparison of tbe Eastern Bengal 
and Assam Grnnt-in-Aid rules, referred to in a previous sec- 
tion, witb the present Assnm Grant-in-Aid Code. Briefly, 
the former of these sets of rules, which was issued on the 
ground that the code which it replaced was cumbrous and ill- 
defined in so far as capital grants were concerned, brought ’ 
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upon itself, in practice, criticisms quite as serious, owing 1 to 
its undue insistauce on detail and its rigidity. In practice 
it proved quite unworkable. 

2. The present code represents no change in policj' so far 
iis it concerns capital grants : but the rules have been put in a 
simplified form and room has been made for the exercise of 
discretion in administering them. Experience, so far, has 
shown the change to be for the better. 

3. System of grants . — In the case of building grants a 
general proportion of at least one-third private contribution 
to two-thirds government grant is laid down, with discretion 
to the Director of Public Instruction to relax this rule when 
the amount of the grant does not exceed Hs. 1,000. 

4. In equipment grants, the proportion is equal in the case 
of high and middle English schools, and one in three in the 
case of Vernacular boys’ schools and girls’ schools, with dis- 
cretion to relax the rule in grants not exceeding Hs. 250. . 

5. The general conditions on which grants of this class arc 
made arc not stated specifically. Obviously, good manage- 
ment and an adequate local need for the institution concerned, 
are implied conditions; but detniled conditions such as are 
stated in the case of recurring grants may not always bo 
necessary. Thus an institution of special typo such as n 
Sanskrit tol may receive a building or equipment grant, but 
it is not advisable always even if practicable, to treat such a 
case on the terms that would be applied to a school for general 
education. 

6. Certain special conditions are common to all grants of 
this clnss. They consist in duo observance of the procedure 
of application for grant laid down in the code, fulfilment of 
the prescribed legal formalities, and submission to the requi- 
site conditions for payment of the grant. 

7. The legal documents used in building grant cases 
follow, as a rule, one or other of the forms appended to the 
code (Forms A and 33). Form A is preferred, and, whenever 
possible, cases which would naturally come under Form B 
are reduced to Form A. Thus, if a simple money grant i6 
to be given to an institution, Form B provides for the mort- 
gage of the property of the institution as security for repay- 
ment of the grant. If, however, the managers of the institu- 
tion or other owners of the property consent to make a pre- 
liminary gift of the property or part of it, to Government, it 
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is tlien possible to apply Form A, under which the property 
gifted Trill bo handed back for the use of the institution, 
together with the amount of grant sanctioned. 

[Note. — There nro so fow European schools in the prosince that a 
separate section on such schools is not thought necessary. The Bengal 
Code for European schools is usually’ folloued.] 
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CHAPTER XI. 

G-rant-in-aid System, Nortli-West Frontier 
Province. 

(a) Rectjeeing Grants. 

(t) Historical. 

(») Historical . — Before 1913 this Province used to follow 
the Grant-in-aid rules of the Punjab. These rules were very 
complicated arirl shortly described they were as follows: — 

A school earned a grant of two kinds (t) Block grant, (xx) 
Staff grant. 

(>£) Blook grant was calculated at so much per head for 
every pupil in attendance. The rate varied according to 
whether the pupil was in Infant Class, the Bower Primary, 
the "Upper Primary, the Middle or the High Department. 
It further varied according as the Department was classed 
as excellent, good or fair from 100 per cent, to 80 per cent, 
and 60 per cent, of the maximum per head allowable. 

(££) Staff grants were calculated at one-fifth of the 
salaries of certificated teachers and of monitors under 19 who 
had completed the Middle standard. Staff grants wore 
hedged round with a number of restrictions as to the number 
of pupils per teacher for whom a grant was allowed. 

There was a further restriction that a total of the two 
grants should not exceed { i ) in a Trimmy School one-half the 
expenditure on tuition, (x'x) in a Secondary School one-half 
the expenditure on tuition plus two-thirds of the excess of 
that expenditure over the income from tuition fees. Expendi- 
ture on tuition was minutely defined and contained such 
anomalous items as “ estimated rent of school buildings for 
which no rent is paid.” 

These rules were considered unsuitable in many ways. 
The reasons were some detailed and some general. The more 
important of the detailed objections which were advanced are 
specified below: — 

(*) The payment of grant per actual pupil causes the 
grant to' vary in each class. While a fall in tho 
number of pupils in a class from 30 to 25 would 
not of course affect the number of teachers, it 
would affect the grant possibly by 165. 


ii 
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(it) The distinction between Infanta, jl. Primary and 
Upper Primary was meaningless. 'inJ\s alQ6 class 
• of teacher - was or should be employed for all three 

Departments. 

(tit) There was no minimum fixed for a salary of a 
certificated teacher and only a vague maximum. 
So that while the Department may give rupees ten 
in one school towards a teacher whose salary was 
Es. 50, in another school it may give Es. 20 
to a teacher with exactly the same qualifications 
. who was paid Es. -100. % 

Other details were open to objection but the general 
objections appeared to be sufficient to condemn these rules. 
The practice under these rules led to the resnlt that the richer 
the school was the more it got in grant. The grants earned 
by poor schools were so small that they were never able to 
improve their position. 

The purpose of grants-in-aid defined in. the Punjab 
Education Code was "for the purpose of extending and 
encouraging private enterprise in Education.” 

In this connection Mr. Eichey the then Director of 
Public Instruction, North-West Frontier Province, while 
submitting the new grants-in-aid rules of the Province to 
Local Government pointed out that Government did not wish 
to encourage the starting of superfluous schools which only 
conflicted with and damaged existing institutions- Eecent 
policy was to withdraw the small grants to the less efficient 
institutions and to give larger grants to better schools. 

Consequently the following definition was arrived at: — 

“ Grants-in-aid are made from Public Funds in order to 
enable institutions under private management, 
supplying an educational need, which cannot be 
supplied by educational institutions under public 
management in the locality, to maintain that 
minimum standard of recurring expenditure which 
‘ is consistent with proper efficiency.’' 

This definition has completely changed the system of 
award of grants-in-aid under the Punjab rules. Now the 
1 first consideration when a school applies for a grant-in-aid 
is not “ are the promoters prepared to find by fees and other 
subscriptions a certain amount of monoyP” but “ is there a 
need for school at all or does it only damage existing schootsP” 
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and if so “ will tho attendance at the scliool bo sufficient to 
guarantee a considerable income from fees towards tho cost 
of its maintenance?" Tho second consideration is "is tho 
management of tho school likely to bo satisfacloiy and will 
it conform to tho regulations of tho Department in tho 
matters of fees, accommodation, etc.? ” If these conditions 
arc fulfilled. Government t-uys that it is prepared to recog- 
nize the school on condition that managers maintain that 
scale of staff and expenditure which Government considers 
the minimum for efficiency and that Government is prepared 
to assist tho management to maintain that scale. As a 
result of this tho now rules of the Province were framed. 


(t») Present system of Recurring grants. 

(, Maintenance grants.) 

General Conditions . — Maintenance grants are mudo from 
District Board and Municipal funds to primary and technical 
schools situated in the areas under their control, and from 
provincial funds to secondary schools. 

No grant is made to a school the income of which from 
fees and endowments is sufficient to maintain it in a state 
of efficiency, and which needs no further development to 
meet tho wants of locality. 

In order to he eligible for a maintenance grant, a school 
must lie recognized by tlio Department, and must also fulfill 
the following conditions : — 

(i) Tho rates of fees levied must not bo less Ilian three- 
quarters of tho rates of fees prescribed by Govern- 
ment for institutions of tho same class under 
public management; and the proportion of scholars 
exempt or partially exempt from fees must not he 
higher than tho proportion laid down by Govern- 
ment for such institutions. 

(it) Tho accounts of tho income of the school from all 
Eources and its expenditure under all heads must 
ho kept in tho form prescribed by the Department, 
and must bo at nil times open to inspection by 
Government. A return showing the monthly 
income and expenditure of tho school during the 
preceding year must bo submitted annually to tho 
Inspector on April 16th in prescribed form. 

n 2 
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(iit) Acquittance Bolls of the staff and menial servants 
must also ba maintained. 


Application for Maintenance grant . — Application for 
maintenance grant must be made in the prescribed form to 
the District Inspector in the case of primary schools, and 
to the Inspector in caste of secondary schools. The officer 
receiving the application shall after inspecting the institu- 
tion forward a report to the Director of Public Instruction, 
who will decide on the application in the case of secondary- 
schools and in the caso of Primary Schools, forward the 
report, together with his recommendations to the local Body 
concerned. 

In Anglo-Vernacular Schools. 


The following minimum scale of staff and expenditure was 
prescribed for the Anglo-Yemacular schools: — 

High Department. • 


' 3 


Its. 


One 

8. A. V. 

on 


- • • 

. 100 

One 

S. A. V. 
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A. on . 
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In all Schools. 

(i) The proportion of pupils in overage attendance to the 
number of teachers on the staff must not exceed 40 to 1. 

(it) Hot more than 45 pupils may be enrolled in any single 
section of a class. 

(fit) Ho teacher in permanent employ may receive a salary 
,of less than Bs. 8 per mensem. 
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(iv) No certificated teacher may receive a salary of loss 
than Its. 12 per mensem. 

Maintenance grants aro divided into three kinds: — 

(i) Ordinary maintenance grant. 

(it) Special grant. 

(tit) Additional grant. 

Maintenance grant. — (t) The culinary maintenance grants 
au- calculated by deducting average monthly income from fees 
calculated at full rates from the minimum bcalc of expendi- 
ture prescribed for such u school. The difference between the 
estimated fee receipts and the standard scale will form the 
amount of grant. 

It may appear from the above that the managers of tho 
schools' arc relieved from all financial responsibilities but 
this is not bo. In the first place they arc required to provido 
adequate building and equipment though here too the Govern- 
ment helps them up to tho limit of the moiety of tho cost. 
In the second plnco tho Government only assists a school with 
sufficient funds to meet tho minimum cost of the staff but if 
tho school wishes to keep the staff it will bo obliged 
occasionally to raise their pay. All tho additional cost must 
bo met by private subscriptions and endowments. 

Special grant . — («) A special grant is payablo for every 
teacher of an anglo-vcrnacular school possessing higher quali- 
fications than those prescribed for his post in tho standard 
scale or possessing tho requisite qualifications but drawing 
higher pay than that assigned to hiB post. 

The special grunt is calculated as follows: — 

(i) For every grudunlo or possessor of a Senior Anglo- 
Vernacular certificate occupying a post assigned to a teacher 
of lower qualifications un amount of Ns. 20 per mensem. 

(it) For every teacher possessing tho requisite or higher 
qualifications but in receipt of a higher salary than that 
assigned to his post, an amount equal to half tho excess salary. 

In tho evont of a teacher qualifying for grant under both 
(ij and (if) tho special grant earned under (i) is deducted from 
the excess salary for tho puipose of calculating tho grant 
under (ii). 

Additional Grant. — (iii) An additional grant is payable 
for teachers employed in excess of tho stundard stale in pros- 
cribed circumstances: — . 

(i) When tho avorago attendance in any class exceeds 40 
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and the employment of an additional teacher is 
therefore obligatory. 

(u) When the employment of a specialist teacher for a 
subject requiring expert knowledge, c.g., drawing 
or typewriting is* sanctioned by tho Department. 

(in) When the opening of a special class has been 
authorized by the Department. In such cases the 
grouts will not bo admissible till the class has been 
in existence for two years with an average attend- 
ance of not 'less than five pupils. 

A teacher employed under any of tho above conditions is 
treated as an additional member [of the staff for the purpose 
of calculating maintenance grant carried by the school in 
which ho is employed. His salary is reckoned for this 
purpose as equivalent to the minimum salary assigned to a 
teacher of similar qualifications in the standard scale but 
special grant is also payable for him if his salary exceeds the 
prescribed minimum. 

A. Vernacular Secondary and Primary Schools. 

Tho prescribed minimum scale of staff and expenditure in 
a recognized Vernacular School is os follows: — v 

(i) The proportion of pupils in average attendance to 
the number of teachers on tbo staff must not exceed 40 to 1. 

(it) Not more than 45 pupils' may be enrolled in any single 
section of a class. 

(iti) No teaoher in permanent employ may receive a salary 
of less than Es, 8 per mensem. 

(iv) No certificated teaoher may receive a salary of less 
than Es. 12 per menstem. 

' B. In Vernacular Schools. 

(i) When the average attendance of pupilB at a school 
exceeds 70, one of’the teachers employed must be certificated. 

(ii) A proportion of one certificated teacher for every 
70 pupils in average attendance must be maintained, (c.g., 
in a school with an average attendance of 250 pupils the staff 
must consist of at least seven teachers of whom three at least 
must be certificated.) 
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APPENDIX. 


EDUCATION, ENGLAND AND WALES. 

Elomontnry Education:— Regulations for Substantive 
Grant for tho Financial Year 1022-23. 

TIio Board of Education hereby mntro tho following Regulations : — 

1. Tho substantive grnnt poynhlo by tho Board of Education to Eoenl 
Education Authorities in nid of ElomcntAry Education is payable, subject 
to tho conditions of these Ilcgulationa, for tho ycat beginning on 1st 
April. 

2. Formula for flic calculation of the grant. — Tho grnnt payable for 
tho year will bo based upon tlio average attendance, tho produce of n 
rate, and tho expenditure of that year, according to the following 
formula : — 

Tllirty.vix shillings for each unit of averngc attendance in Public 
Elementary Schools maintained by tho Authority (not includ- 
ing any rehools for blind, deaf, defective, and epileptic 
children*), with the addition of the following amounts : — 

(a) Throe.fifthn of the Authority's expenditure on the 
salaries of teaphers in those rolinols; 

(fi) Ono-linK of the net expenditure on special services; and 
(r) Onc-fifth of tlie remaining net expenditure on Element- 
ary Education : 

less tlie produce of a fcevonpennv rnto upon nssessnble value in the nren : — 

Providri) tlinf the expenditure to lie recognised in nnv nan will 
lie Milijeet to such limits ns are. in Ihn opinion of tho Board, necessary 
in order tint tlin total grants may lie fall within tho miiniint voted by 
Parliament for tlinf purpose. 

3. Calculation of Tlr/tcnMI tire . — Tn calculating expenditure for flic 
purposes of these Regulations the Board will nseertnin the expenditure 
of Iho Eoenl Education Authority from tlie Education Account prescribed 
hv the Education Accounts fAnniinl Statements) Order, 1021 bill will 
exclude — 

(o) Expenditure which in tbc_ opinion of tlie Board of Education ts 
attributable to nnv service in respect of which pnvments — not 
being pavmcnfs under the Agricultural Bates Art. ffltlfi (fig 
dr Co. Viet . c. 10) — nrc made hv flovcrnrneiit Department 
other than (lie Board of Education: 

Tim* ttis ernsmllfnre nn Indn-lrlsl Snlieel- afll 1* CTelielo!, IWnr s »rnlre In retti-xt of 
wlildi fijintnl ars ms Is liy Urn Horn 1 Pei»artm-nt. 

(ti) Anv sum applied towards tlie rcnavment of a loan raised under 
t tie Education (Provision of Woriting Bnlances) Act. IPOD f.T 
Edw. 7, c. 10); 

(e) Pavmenla to nnothnr Tonal Ednention Authority fincluding 
pnvments for " speeint snrvires ”) In Tespcef of eliildren for 
whom the paying Authority is responsible; 

(iTt Anv expenditure not reeognlsed hv the Board ns expenditure in 
nid of which Parliamentary Brants should he made to the 
Authority. 

t UTl««r<e - * A rtlil'sli wY- ecUeptfn ,WMrro »r. Inrla.M the „„ t l„ 
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4. Maximum Until - — The grant shall not, except ns provided in Article 
0 below, oicood the greater ol tbo two following amounts : — 

(а) Two-thirds of tin? net expenditure; ' 

(б) The exces-s of tbo net expenditure over a sum comprising the 

produce of a rate of twelve pence upon assessable value in tbe 
area, together with the gmnt under the Agricultural Hates Act; 
and if tbo grant calculated under tbe formuln would exceed this maxi- 
mum limit it shall he reduced accordingly, ^ 

5. Minimum limit . — The grant shall not bo less than onc-balf of the 
net expenditure, and if tbe grant ralcnlated under the formuln would 
fall short of this minimum limit, it shall be increased accordingly. 

G. Additional grant in higlthi-Tntrd area*. — (i) In those areas in which 
tbo gmnt calculated n« above would, when nddded to tbe gmnt under 
tbe Agricultural Bates Act, fall short of tbe net expenditure by n sum 
exceeding tbe equivalent of a rate of tbe presented amount, an addition-, 
nl grant equal to tbe presented proportion of tbo amount of such excess 
slinll be pnvable. 

(it) Tlio “ proscribed amount ” and tiio “ prescribed proportion " for 
the purposes of this Article arc subject to periodical revision. For the 
sear 1022-2.1 tbo prescribed amount is forty-eight peneo nn’d’tbe prescribed 
proportion is one-half. 

ffi'O Additional grant under this Article shall not exceed suob addition- 
al grant ns would have been pavnbln bad the Estimates, passed by tbe 
Authority and adopted bv it ns tiio basis on which 'the eduenfinn rate was 
levied in the area from this beginning of tbo year, proved to bn rorrert, 

fie) If in nnv area those Estimates show nn inerenso over the expen- 
diture on which the additional gmnt for 1021-22 was calculated, the 
Board may exclude tbe excess or any part of the excess from the expendi- 
ture upon which the additional grant, under this Article xs ill 1m calculated. 

M In considering any claim under this Article the Board will have 
regnrd to — 

t fa) Tiio standard of expenditure in oilier nrens not receiving addition- 
nl grant tinder this Article; 


ffi) The special eirciimstnnres of the nrea; - , 

and. if thrv are not satisfied that due economy lias been observed in the 
nrea, may limit the amount of tbo expenditure in respect of which they 
will par additional grant. 

fri) In order to receive additional grant under this Article tbe 
Authority must, nt the time uhen it forwards its Estimates to flic Board, 
furnish full explanations for the purpose of safisfsing the Board on these 
points; nnd provisional inclusion bv tiio Board of expenditure for the 
purpose of determining tbo instalments pnvable in tbo vonr Ss not to be 
regarded bv tbe Autborifv ns committing tbo Board to tbe final approval 
of it for flip purpose of this Article, 

7. Condition* of grant . — Tim grant is rondifional upon tbo Board lming 
satisfied that the Authority — 

fi) has performed its duties under the Education Arts; 
ffi) has complied with the conditions of (lie Beeulatinns of the Board 
for Public Elementary Schools, special schools, and other 
special cervices; 

ffif) lins fumpiird punctually such information and returns ns the 
Board require. 

Tf the Board are not satisfied on anv of these matters they may withhold 
or male a deduction from the grant. 


tf*4Manlm t* ws.l* rsereSInf fir tmnlrol rest'.'iir Iftr I’O trt »1M, (- pm. 

•lose! It « nto of a MPTnwsIn Jlr jesr.' ' »llfJ”jrrl- IW1 tt«.s wrcrl -ratios tluaaoint 
of sn>! lt,r r . 1 for I Is Uelortl .n ,o HI J1S PM lof •- rarlur.i.ft ( JVmmn** Jrt. lCli 

Am. 41 mi. 
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8. l*i ov 1.10 to Altaic A and ti . — 'ihe grant shall not be increased under 
Articlo 5 oi Article C so as to znako good to the Authority any sum 
withheld or deducted irons the giant under Articlo 7. 

1). Instalments. — 'i'lie giant will be payable l>y instalments — 

(e) A sum estimated to amount to 00 per cont. oi the grant payable 
for the year still, subject to the provision by l'arliatnunt of 
the necessary memos, be puyublo by monthly instalments on 
account during tho year. 

(ti) Tlie Board may also pay by way ut instalmont during the yeoj 
any further sum that ajipoars to them to ho payable in order 
that tlio provisions of section Jf I J) of the Education Act, 

. 11)18, niny ho satisfied. 

(c) If after end of a year it is louud that the expenditure oi that 
year would justily Hut hoi iii-lnlm, ills being paid pending liunl 
adjustment, such lurther instalments as tuc iioard direct, 
based on returns of the average attendant c, the expenditure, 
nud the produce of a rate tor the year, may bo paid before 
audit. 

10. Vincil Atlju f meat. --the giant wib be finally adjusted after the 
audited accounts for tho you and any oilier returns required by tho iioard 
for the purpose Iinvo been received and examined. 

It will bo calculated to the newest pound, n frm lion of a pound in 
Uiu hind result being ignored ot ruekoiml us a jiuund ni cording as it is, 
oi is not, loss than ton shillings. 

10. (a) .Payment of gmut will not be undo mere ibnn once an re-peel 
of tlie same expenditure; and ill dutni mining tho ninoniit of grant payable 
for the year under these Hegulntions, account will l>o taken of any 
payment inudo or fo bo made under Lraiit Hegulntions, No. ‘J , in 
ri spell of the s n mo year. 

11. definition of Terms. — For tho purposes of these Regulations— 

(i) '• Average otlondnnoo in Public Elementary Schools ” means tiic 

average attendniicc, a- computed in accordance with tin Regu- 
lations for eucIi schools, tor tho twelvo inonliis beginning on the 
1st April. , 

(ii) •* Tho produce of a rate ” will bo colculalcd in tlie luannci 
prescribed by tho l.dia ation, ( I ’roduco of Rale) Older, 1001!. 
and tlio Education (Pioduco of Itnto) London Older, 1001, and 
in Hie area of a Local Education Authority, not boing a County 
Borough, it wiH bo calculated upon tho Connty Bate bnsis. 

■ (hi) “ Knot oxpcnditnie ” means expenditure ns calculated under 
Aiticlu ii, less nil receipts relating tboicto except receipts from 
rates, or from grants, or under tho Agricultural Ratos Act, 
or fiom another Local Education Authozity (including receipt.' 
for *' special sorvicos ") in respect of children for whom flint 
Authority is responsible. 

(in) '• Expenditure on Salaries ” means gross expenditure on salaries 
of teacbors in Public Elementary Schools without malting nnv 
deductions under tlio Elemrntarv Scliool Tonchcrs (Supernnnun- 
lion) Acts. Salaries will he reckoned in money pavmniits onlv 
and will not inaludo tho estimated value of othor forms of emo- 
lument, c.g., nouso accommodation. 

• ( v ) 11 Special services ” consist of tho fallowing : 

<o) School Medical Service, including Medical inspection and 
Modionl treatment of children attending Public Elemen- 
tary Schools; 

, (b) Piovision r>f Meals; 

<c) Schools for blind, doaf, defective and epileptic clnldron; 

I 
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(<?) Organisation and supervision of physical training in Public 
lilomentory Schools j 
(c) Csoning piny centres; nnd 
(/) Nursery schools. 

12. final Decision of the Board . — It nnj question (irises ns to the 
interpretation of these Regulations, or rs to the inclusion or exclusion i>I 
nuy items of receipt or expenditure for the purpose of calculating fla- 
grant, the decision of the Hoard shell tie final. 

13. 'Xbe«o Regulation' mny he tiled the Elementary Education 
(Substantive Grant) Regulations, 1022. 

Given under the Seal of Office of the Board of Rducation this lltli 
day of July, 1022. 

L. A. SBLBV-BIGGB, 
Sccretarj) to the Board of Education. 


ciLcrm : rr.imro r.T sernr. covr. rriMlKO, imik, ft, m»TP»o* mm. 



Publications of the Bureau of Education, India, 


Quinquennial Reviews. 

Progress of Education in India, 1802-93 to 1896-97. Third Quinquennial 
Boviow. By J. S. Cotton. Bs. 3. 

Progress of Education in India, 1897-93 to 1901-02. Fourth Quinquennial 
Roviow. By It. Nathan, C.I.K-, 3 Vela Bs. 7. 

Progress of Education in India, 1903-07. Fifth Quinquennial Roviow. By 
IE IV. Orange, O.I.E., 2 VoK Bs. G-8-0. 

Progress of Education in India, 1907-12. Sixth Quinquennial Roviow. By 
H. Sharp, O.I.E., Vol. I, Rs. 4; Vol. II, Rs. 2. 

Progress of Education in India. 1912-17. Seventh Quinquennial Roview. By 
IT Sharp, O.S.I., C.I.E., Vol. I, Bs. 3-10; Vol. II, 11s. 2. 


Miscellaneous Reports. 

Beport on the Conference on the Education of tlio Domiciled Community in 
India, July 1012. Be. 1. 

Beport on the enquiry to bring Technical Institutions into closer touch and 
more practical relations with the cmplovcrs of labour in India. By 
laoutonnnt-Colonol E. II. doV. Atkinson, M.E., and T. S. Dawson. As. 10. 

Papers regarding tlio Educational Conference, Allnlinbnd, February 1911. 
Bo. l-M. 

Tho Essentials of a University in a Groat Centre of Population. As. 6. 


Annual Narratives. 

Indian Education in 1913-11. Bo. 1-8-0. 

Indian Education in 1914-13. Rs. 2. 

Indian Education in 101S-1C. As. 8. 

Indian Education in 1917-18. -Is. 12. 

Indian Education in 1918-19. Re. 1-8-0. 

Indian Education in 1919-20. Rs. 2-2-0. 

Indian Education in 1920-21. Re. 1-8-0. 

Occasional Reports. 

No. 1. Rural Schools in tlio Central Provinces. By II. Sharp. Be. 1. 

To. 2. Vernacular Bending Boohs in tho Bombny Presidency. By J, G. 
Covernton. (Out of print.) 

'so. 3. Tho Educational System of Japan. By IV. H. Sharp. (Out of print.) 
Vo. 4. Furlough Studies. By J. NcUon Fraser, H. Sharp nnd G. IV. 
Kuehlor. Bs. 2. 

'To. 6. Training of Seconding- Teachers. By H. R. James, H. Sharp nnd 
J. Nelson Fraser. As. 8. 

Vo. 0. Educational Buildings in India. Bs. G. 

Vo. 7. Methods of School Inspection in England. By H. G. Wyatt. As. 8. 

Vo. 8. Tho Training of Teachers.. "By H. S. Duncan nnd A. H. Mackenzie. 
As. 8. 

Vo. 9. Tho Planning and Fitting up of School Dnborntorics. By M. C. S. A 
Boo. Ro. 1-4-0. 

Vo. 10. Adult Education in England and Wales. By J. P. Uulkoloy. As. 8. 
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Bureau of Education Pamphtots. 

No 1. Drapin'; pud Manual Training in Punjab Schools, By J. Y. Bnclianon. 
As. 6. 

No 2. Education of Factory Children in India. As. G. 

No. 3. Extracts from tho Report of tlio Committee nnpointed by t be _ Prime 
Minuter to enquire into the position of Natural Science in too 
educational System of Groat Britain. As, 4. 

No. 4. Retracts from the Report of tho Commissioner of Education, 
Washington, 1010, regarding Vocational Education. As. 3, 

No. 5. Notes on Vernacular. Education in Cerlon. By H. Sharp, C.S.I., 
C.I.E. As. 12. 


No. G. Indian State Scholarship*. As. 12. 

No. 7. Facilities for Indian Students in America and Japan. By R, K. 
Sornbji, M.A., linr.-at-Lrm-. As. 2. 

No. 8. Libraries in Indie n High Schools Bv h. T. Watkins, M.A., I.F..S. 
As. 4. 

No. 3. Stale Examinations in Scottish School'. Bv A. H. Mackenzie, M.A. 
As 5. 


No. 10. Vinnl Instruction in Bnrndn. By I). Svarkar, L.C.E Ono nnna. 
No. 11. Education nt Jamshedpur. By G. E. Fnvrcus, M.A. and M.D. 
Mndnn, M.Ii.O. Ono nnna. 

No. 12. Science Teaching in England. By H. Banister. As. 7. 

No. 13. Question Pnpors set for tho Indian (Imperial) Police Examination, 
1021. As. 8. 


Records Series. 

Selections from Educational Records, Part I. Bv H. Sharp, C.S.I., C.I.E. 
Ra. 2-SO. 

Selections from Educational Records, Part II. By J. A. Richey, C.I.E. 
Rs. A8-0. 




